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Public Sale October 10 at 815 p.m. 
PAINTINGS of VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


From the Collections of 


MR AND MRS HUBERT K. DALTON 


RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


MRS ETHEL GUNTON DOUGLAS 


Removed from 834 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SOLD BY THEIR ORDER 
AND FROM OTHER SOURCES 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


La Mare Brillante Crépuscule JEAN Baptiste CAMILLE Corot 
On The Bosphorus: Setting Sun FELIX ZIEM 
La Soif and Resting Wittiam ApoLPHE BouGUEREAU 
Girl in Scarlet JEAN Jacgues HENNER 
Sunset EUGENE Louts BoupIN 
Fiesta ADOLPHE THOMAS MONTICELLI 


Also Examples by DauBieny, Diaz, GEROME, VIBERT, RAFFAELI 
and Other Artists 


BRITISH SCHOOL 


John Barker Sir JosHua REYNO Lbs, P.R.A. 
Young Girl Writing a Letter ANGELICA KAUFFMAN 
Landscape An EarLy GAINSBOROUGH 


Mrs. Blacket, Wife of the Poet, Joseph Blacket JouN JAMES MASQUERIER 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
XVIII century portraits by Samuel F. B. Morse, P.N.A.. 
Thomas Sully, James Reid Lambdin 
Street Scene: Rain’ CuitpeE HassamM — Sunrise Bay. . Jonas Lig, P.N.A. 
Other examples include works by Daniel Ridgway Knight. 
Louis Aston Knight, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Arthur 


F. Tait, N.A.. Homer D. Martin. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 
ON EXHIBITION COMMENCING OCTOBER 11 WEEKDAYS 9 to 39;30 


FRENCH 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 








ART News 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 
As ART was the first 


one to single out my Giant Frog for 


NEWS critic 


praise, | am sure you will be happy to 
know that he has been purchased and 
set up in Rittenhouse Square, Phila 
delphia 

It is particularly encouraging that in 
this time of world upheaval such a 
| monumental have been 
bought, and bought by popular sub 
scription! A group of art lovers (55, to 
be exact) under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Print Club—where I had 
my one man show of sculpture and 
drawings in 1939—purchased the Frog 
and have recently presented it to the 


piece should 


Rittenhouse Square Improvement As 
sociation (an organization that has 
made no sculptural purchases for nigh 
on to thirty years. ) 

Yours, etc. 

CorNELIA VAN A, CHAPIN 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


| Sir 

Palettes, Past and Present, an ex 
haustive record of the individual work 
ing methods of noted painters, is the 
title of a forthcoming work on this 
| subject by Michael M. Engel. After four 
years of painstaking research in some of 
America’s most important libraries, this 
book will make available to artists, art 
students, and art lovers the recorded 
| palettes of the masters. In order to 
make this work more complete, the au- 
thor is very desirous of receiving addi 
| tional information from contemporary 
painters, the families of deceased art 
ists, art librarians, and other persons in 
terested in this subject. 

The writer hopes to present a unique 
chronological record of the palettes 
(with an actual list of colors) from the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro 


In ART’ NEWS 


OCTOBER, 1916. The great and un 
precedented rise in the price of paper 
and metals, which virtually doubles the 
production costs of ART 
necessitated an increase in the subscrip 
tion rates which goes into effect with 
the October issue. [This increase, which 
exactly parallels ART News new news 
stand policy as outlined in the last issue, 
| was due in 1916, as it is in 1941, to 
the War.| 

Released this year from the insane 
asylum in which he had been confined 
| since William Blakelock now 
| makes the headlines every time he walks 
abroad. A Blakelock Relief Committee 
| has been formed and the public is avid 
| of stories describing the poverty and 
lack of recognition which led to his 
| breakdown seventeen years ago. How- 
| ever, his “happily changed condition” is 
| not without its drawbacks and editorial 
writers begin to deplore the sentimental 
exploitation of the elderly painter as 
well as the large numbers of spurious 
Blakelock canvases which have been 
flooding the market. The artist, taken 
in tow by zealous publicizers, is being 
bear-led among the galleries handling 


NEws, has 


1599, 


mans to the present day. The first part 
of the book will include actual repro 
ductions of the palettes of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Whistler, Renoir, and others 

Ihe balance of the book will be de 
voted to the reproductions of over one 
hundred palettes (it is hoped a few in 
color) of the most noted contemporary 
\merican painters, with a discussion of 
their working methods, based on actual 
interviews. Those having information 
about palettes of noted artists are asked 
with Michael M., 
West 34th Street, N. Y. C, 
MSS or 
other original material as photographs 
will be made at the expense of the 
writer if he deems the material of suf 
ficient interest for inclusion. 


to communicate 
Engel, 47 


Please do not send original 


Yours, etc. 


New York MICHAEI 


M. ENcEL 
SIR 
Thank you for including a notice of 
our annual in your column—we have 
had a number of inquiries as a result, 
Yours, etc. 
ALBERT E. Hise 
Curator Massillon Museum 
Massillon, Ohio 


SIR 
May I compliment you on the ar 


ticle in Dealers 


with the 
Show at the Fine Arts Building. 

I think Miss Frost did a good job 
and I am happy to note her reference 
to the fact we are not all “Double 
Dealers” as Craven would have people 
believe. 


connection 


It was splendid of you to give so 
much space to the exhibition. 
Yours, etc 
CARMINE DALESIO 
Babcock Galleries 
New York 


245 Yi 4 
? ” 

25 Years Ago 
his work with the sole result of under 
mining the reputation of everyone con 
cerned. 

The Modera Gallery 
nue is 


on Fifth Ave- 
startling clients with ten ex- 
amples of Mexican pre-Conquest art, 
mainly Aztec, as well as with nine 
“ultra-modern productions of Diego M. 
Rivera, who is comprehensible in the 
well-colored pointillist Landscape (Mon- 
serrat) but not in the strange Portrait 
of Mariewny and other landscapes and 
still-lifes.”” 

In his seventy-sixth year 
Rodin has presented his villa at Meu 
don where the artist now resides, to 
gether with its entire contents, to the 
public, thus augmenting the previous 
gift of the Biron pavilion near the In 
valides. For the first time in the history 
of Burlington House the Royal Acad- 
emy Galleries will be shortly turned 
over to an exhibition of arts and crafts. 
Besides encouraging England’s neglect: 
ed modern designers, it is hoped that 
this daring experiment will foster an 
“uplifting in regard to public taste im 
matters of decoration—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 
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Creators of Distinguished Interiors 
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/ HE NEW 


SAKS-FIFTH-AVENUE FASHION FLOOR 


is a splendid example of the inspired de- 
sign, careful planning, and meticulous 
execution for which interiors by this or- 
ganization have long been celebrated in 
America and abroad. Those who seek the 
ultimately fine in the decoration of private 
or commercial interiors are courteously 
invited to consult. 


oA @ 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 





ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Vichy Lxpropriates 
Rothschild Art 


TALUED at 50, francs 
packed in some hundred boxes, the 
famed art collection of Maurice d« 
Rothschild has been reposing in_ the 
Chateau of Lourdes prior to its sale for 
the benefit of the national relief fund 
So ran the announcement received from 
Vichy last month. ‘The paintings, which 
were seized from the Rothschild estate, 
include works by Rembrandt, Rubens 
Gova, Watteau, Fragonard, and many 
others. Their nghtful owner has been 
1 refugee in Canada since the fall of 


lrance. 


js aoP~ 
4 Rediscovered $25 
liepolo 
5 ages years ago a Los Angeles WPA 
worker bought a picture in a local 
bookstore. ‘Though tagged at $5, the 
presence of another would-be buyer 
upped its price to $25. Edward Wash 
er, who had to borrow money to in 
dulge his whim, now realizes that this 
was little enough to pay for a painting 
lately expertized by Dr. Valentiner as a 
genuine ‘Tiepolo. ‘The canvas is one 
said to have been shown at the Metro 
politan Museum in 1938 under the 
title Head of an Onental. Its wander 
ings since then are unknown. 


SHANGHAI 


1. J. Watson. Art 
Week President 


\' LH invitation of President 
Roosevelt Lhomas ] W atson, art 
patron and President of International 
Business Machines, has agreed to serve 
is Chairman of the National Council 
for the second annual Art Week to be 
observed throughout the nation from 
November 17 to 23. Mr. Roosevelt's 
letter to Mr. Watson stated: “It is evi 
dent that, if we are to preserve the 
essential values of our wav of life as 
clarified and renewed through the free 
creative exercise of our art skills, we 
must begin by finding wavs by which 
these skills may be maintained in out 
communities.” Plans for Art Week are 
being developed and will be announced 


shortly 


4 Daumier for the 
National Gallery 


aoe a distinguished figure in the 
art world comes the National Gal 
lery’s latest gift—which is also their 
first work by Daumier. The donor is 
Duncan Phillips, a Trustee of the Gal 
lery, Director of the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, noted collector, patron, and 
author. Titled Advice to a Young Art 
ist, the painting is intrinsically interest 


ing as well as for the fact that it once 


in & 


& CO. 


> aa 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


. a 


48 Rue de Courcelles, PARIS 


belonged to Corot, Daumier’s friend 
ind benefactor. Stressed through th 
omposition is the underlying trust ind 
esteem between two artists, the older 
man attentively examining a drawing 
which the vounger has just selected out 


of his portfolio 


Decorative Art in 
Philadelphia 


yeres sales that have made news 
come the Philadelphia Museum's 
two new purchases for its Department 
of Decorative Arts. The first is a richly 
carved Chippendale commode lately im 
the Hearst Collection. ‘The Bernard 
Palissy plate appeared on the market 
last winter at the Rothschild-Lambert 
sale. It is similar to one in the Louvre, 
having been executed by Palissy from a 


design in pewter by Briot, ca. 159 


Votable Moderns for 


Wichita’s Museum 
gigas the Louise C. Murdoch 
Fund, Wichita, Kansas, announces 
interesting additions to the Art Mu 
seum’s collections. Three oils consist of 
Marsden Hartlev’s End of the Hurn 
cane, Niles Spencer's Signal at High 
land, and Max Weber's Refugees. Jose 
de Creeft and Gaston Lachaise are the 
eminent sculptors on the list. Among 
watercolors are Going After Rail, one 
of the finest Eakins to come onto the 
market of late and a picture interesting 


LOO 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Building) NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 


DAUMIER: “Advice to Young Artist.” 


in that it was lost for many vears, Calm 
by Feininger, and Dust Storm by Dehn 


Messick Show in 
Los Angeles 
= the fourth successive vear Los 
Angeles will see the paintings of 
Ben Messick, formerly a protege of the 
Stendahl Galleries but now showing at 
Chouinard’s. Messick has been ap 
plauded by critics for fine draftsman 
ship, beautiful color, and for his own 
brand of kindly satire: wienie-bakes ot 
nickel amusement centers, circus folk 
or city types make him smile but they 


Continued bottom of page 
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VERNISSAGE 


O SPEAK, as is the custom at this time of year, blithely of the 

“opening of the new season” as if there were no other contem- 
porary event of moment would be not only callous but myopic. With 
the best will in the world, no sane, clear-sighted, and sensitive Ameri- 
can devoted to the arts can regard the inauguration of the autumn 
and winter round of artistic activity except in the light of the War 
and its ubiquity. Those, in fact, who prefer the ostrich-attitude of 
ignoring the inevitable are just the ones who will be contributing to 
the most grievous and dangerous of all possible effects of the War— 
the threatening public conviction that art is a mere sunny-day pastime 
unconcerned with human realities and therefore a dispensable luxury 
in wartime. 

If there is one paramount objective for the art world in the coming 
months, we are deeply convinced it is no other than to demonstrate 
irrefutably, to a not entirely sympathetic audience, that art has a place 
in life at even its grimmest hour. Though that belief has been uttered 
before in these columns, it can bear repetition. With or without this 
country officially in the war, the exigencies of national defense, all 
of us know, are going to demand every ounce of energy to prove that 
art is not alone the comfort and the strength of the warriors and the 
workers, but also a symbol of the freedom that is their goal. We must 
have constantly before us the example of the extraordinary artists and 
museums and publications of Great Britain who have shown the 
world how art can go on under actual fire. Surely the task cannot be 
harder for us. We can show, too, how art can once more become the 
handmaiden of the liberties that produced it—in the service of propa- 
ganda for freedom as it long ago served propaganda for Christianity. 

Yet if we manage to prove all this and more, it ought always be 
tempered with the breadth of spirit without which art perishes. It 
is not going to be easy to avoid the narrowed, heated prejudices that 
war engenders in life. But for heaven’s sake let us try to escape such 
bigotries as those of which I have just been reading as I turned back 
into the volumes of ART News of twenty-four years ago at the time 
of America’s entry into the last War—the campaigns against German 
art and literature, boycotts of German artists, yes, even demands that 
the Diirers and Holbeins be taken down from museum walls. If Lon- 
doners have been happy to hear Beethoven and Brahms in the very 
days when German bombs have fallen close by Queen’s Hall, it would 
seem that we might be able to do no less three thousand miles away 
from personal danger. 

The same temperance is owed to European artists who are refugees 
on our shores. We can understand that for American colleagues, their 
own lives full of struggle, it is not the most natural thing in the world 
to welcome enthusiastically rivals who, in a way, are going to make 





































life still more difficult. But Americans are characteristically generous, 
so generous that it will hardly be necessary to remind them that there 
but for the grace of God go they. We might add, for the solace of 
our countrymen, that these new immigrants are only a drop in the 
bucketful of problems of living art in America. We said above that 
there was but a single paramount objective for the art world in the 
coming season, and cited it. To this must be added that the path lies 
through the welfare and accomplishment of the living artist. The im- 
provement and assurance of the future for the American artist, espe- 
cially for the young American artist, is a job more important today 
than ever before. We mean, with all the strength our independence 


and impartiality affords, to dedicate ourselves anew and wholeheart- 
edly to it in 1941-42. 


S THE daily violence of the War each day gets a little closer and 
demands more imminent preparation from Americans, it is an 
apt occasion to bring before our readers a wartime problem of our 
eminent British contemporary, the Burlington Magazine. The Burling- 
ton, dean of European art periodicals, probably needs no more intro- 
duction to our readers than Burlington House itself. The leading 
scholarly monthly in the art world, its continued regular publication 
despite Blitz and all else has been one more testimony of the indomit- 
able British will to victory. Several of its editions, both on the press 
and afterward though yet unbound, have been bombed and burned, 
but with no more permanent effect than the air raid on Big Ben; the 
Burlington just keeps coming out. 

Now, however, Dr. Tancred Borenius of the Burlington’s board 
writes us as follows: “The Burlington Magazine has, naturally suf- 
fered much by the almost complete cessation of its Continental circu- 
lation. It is not by any means in a critical, or even dangerous, position 
financially, but naturally the absence of so large a number of sub- 
scribers is bound to tell. 

“Moreover, the Burlington, like every other patriotic undertaking 
in England, would particularly be happy if it could be a means, within 
its province, of bringing additional American exchange to this coun- 
try through an increased American circulation; and we have had such 
magnificent evidence of America’s willingness to help that perhaps 
the opportunity of extending this assisting hand to us will be wel- 
comed in America.” 

The inference is plain. The Burlington needs American subscribers. 
And American scholars, collectors, and dealers need the Burlington. 
We urge those who can to subscribe immediately at the annual rate 
of $9, and to send us their checks made payable to The Burlington 
Magazine, Ltd. It will be our special pleasure to forward them to Lon- 
don as a testimony of affectionate regard from our readers and our- 


selves for a great contemporary. A. M. F. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


OF AMERICA 


its Alumni Association award. Her best 
known work is the baptismal font of 


also touch his heart. A painting of the 
clown Emmett Kelly is one of the nota 


St. Stephen’s Church, Fort Yukon, 
Alaska. 


de Guerre and gassed in the last war, 
moved to the Southwest for his health, 
where the local subject matter provided 
him with material for exhibitions. 


City, Mr. Parsons formerly acted in a 
similar capacity at the William Rock 
hill Nelson Gallery and was subsequent 
ly European Advisor to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. As interesting results 
N American artist whose paintings may now be looked for in Omaha 


ble ones in the show. 


NE of the founders and long-time 

president of the American Society 
of Miniature Painters was William J]. 
Baer, who died on September 22 in 
East Orange, New Jersey, at the age of 
81. Mr. Baer studied in the 1880s in 
Munich, taught in New York, con 
ducted a Greenwich Village art center, 


Obituaries of the 
Art World 


ESCENDANT of a former Mavor 

of New York, benefactor and dis 
tinguished sculptor was Lillie Hyde 
Harper, who died in this city on 
September 23 in her sixtieth vear. In 
1930 Miss Harper won the Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe Prize. She was one 
time president of the Fontainebleau 
Association and received, among others, 


and was the recipient of many awards. 


AINTINGS of Indians were the 
specialty of McHarg Davenport, 
artist, who died recently at Locust Val 
lev. Mr. Davenport, awarded the Croix 





+ hang in the Luxembourg and 
Jeu de Paume as well as in American 
museums was Frank Milton Armington 
who died on September 23. Mr. Arm 
ington had spent 34 to his 6* vears in 
France. His etchings were well known. 


Omaha Art Adviser: 
H. W. Parsons 


wen two outstanding museum ap 
pointments already to his credit, 
Harold W. Parsons takes over at Oma 
ha’s pink marble Joslyn Memorial in 
the position of Art Advisor. In Kansas 


(whose collections are to be extended 
as a result of a bequest) as were for- 
merly noted when Kansas City and 
Cleveland taste were under Mr. Par- 
sons’ expert guidance. 


Unknown Redons at 
Chicago 


NE must respect black,” wrote 
Odilon Redon. “Nothing prostitutes 
it.” This Romantic who pursued his 
remote visions up to the very eve of the 
present war, is at his most distinguished 
Continued on page 23) 


ABORIGINAL draw- } 
ing with white man’s 
materials: pen and ink 
showing Australians 
pursuing Chinese, and 
an emu hunt, about 
1500 
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LENT BY THE NATIONAL ART GALLERY, VICTORIA 


BEING NATIVE AND GOING NATIVE: MID-VICTORIAN PICTURE OF AUSTRALIAN ART | 


LENT BY DIXSON COLLECTION, PUBLIC LIBRARY, N. 8S. W. 


r 7 Se ek es ee 





COLONIST from 
Somersetshire and _ art 


pl 
ist of the Australian bl 
goldfields, S. T. Gill, hi 
painted “Subscription 

Ball, Ballarat,” water ne 
color, in 1854. tr 
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The Unknown Art of Australia 


BY THEODORE SIZER 


FPFXHOUGH the average interested Amerti- 
| can 1s reasonably familiar with European 
art movements, those of the Antipodes fall 
far beyond his aesthetic horizons. The exhibi- 
tion which opens in the National Gallery in 
Washington (thence to tour this continent ) 
on October 1 presents a compact and unified 
view of a century and a half of artistic prog 
ress in the Commonwealth of Australia. Be 
ginning with the indigenous painting before 
the coming of the white man, through the 
planting and subsequent none-too-indepen- 





LENT BY MR. CHARLES LLOYD JONES 


dent development of the European tradition, 
the exhibition fittingly concludes with the 
work of a little group of contemporary paint- 
ets influenced by aboriginal art. 

The dozen primitive paintings executed on 
the smooth bark of the eucalyptus tree by 
Australian aborigines are extraordinarily inter- 
esting both in design and conception. A 
people defeated in the evolutionary cycle, 
their art forms narrowly bound to a religion 
of ritual and magic, these non-Negroid black 
men express themselves with a kind of intro- 
spective realism found in much modern art 
today. Their painting is done by three 
methods: freehand, stencilling, and by im- 
press, the latter with masticated pigment 
blown over hands and feet. Stylized figures, 
hunting scenes, and animals with their inter- 
nal structure, spinal column, and edible en- 
trails represented on the surface present a 


distinctly Surrealist appearance. Such primi- 
tive materials as brushes made of chewed 
twigs and pigments composed of yellow and 
red ochre, white pipe-clay, and charcoal go 
into the making of these bark pictures. Elab- 
orate geometric carvings in the close-grained 
Hinty native woods are done with chipped 
stone implements, teeth, or shells. ‘These in- 
cised decorations on weapons, though ex- 
ecuted in order magically to augment the 
power of spear or boomerang rather than as 
pure adornment, are aesthetically highly 


BEFORE the white man 
“Down Under’: not Picasso's 
but the aboriginal’s idea of 
the spirit beings who populate 
their world of magic and 
ritual (right). About 4 feet 
high, the figure is incised on 
bark, then painted in crude 
ochres, pipe-clay, and char 
coal. 


LENT BY THE NATIONAL MU 
SEUM OF MELBOURNI 


FIRST ART of the new colo 
nizers follows European lines. 
William Gould, a potter em 
ployed by Spode, was shipped 
to Australia’s penal colonies 
in the 1820s, subsequently 
earned a living by flower 
paintings such as his “Still 
Life”’ (left). 


pleasing. Nevertheless the art of the vanish- 
ing Australian—there are about 52,000 of 
them today—was as contempuously ignored 
and neglected by British settlers and their 
progeny as that of the North American 
Indian by our Puritan forebears and their 
chamber-of-commerce successors. The redis- 
covery of aesthetic merits in both native arts 
is a comparatively recent achievement. 
There runs an understandable parallelism 
between the evolution of the Australian tra- 
dition and that in America. This country, 
however, had the good fortune to be discov 
ered in the late fifteenth century and settled 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth, while 
Australia was not discovered by the illustrious 
Captain Cook until 1770 and settlements not 
undertaken for some decades. There is little 
“Colonial” architecture in an American sense 
in Australia such brick 


except dignified 
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structures as St. James 
Church and the old 
Government building 
erected in 


vears of the 


in Svdnev 
the early 
mineteenth century by 
the convict - architect, 
Francis Greenway. 
One of the 


pleasant and 


many 
lovable 
sides of early Victorian 
ism was the = survival 
and the continued de 
velopment of the great 
tradition of watercolor 
painting. Ships officers 
and explorers made 
quantities of precise 
drawings 
(the dual term is a cor 
rect appellation) which 
are utterly 


watercolor 


charming. 


These urbane expres 


sions from _ overseas 

were followed by a folk-art similar in 
character to that of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury America. A typical example of this 
is the flower and fruit piece by W. B. 
Gould, a Staffordshire potter employed 
by Spode and shipped to Tasmania for 
an unknown crime. The visiting Euro- 
pean artist also left his mark—and painted 
the Sydney Heads with the same roman- 
tic detachment as he did the Thames 
Estuary, making them look very much 
alike. Such imaginative pictures are the 
counterpart of the work of our own Cole, 
Church, and Durand. Although the in- 
fluence of the Royal Academy was pretty 
well exhausted in this country by the time 
Washington Allston died, it persisted in 
Australia in a somewhat modified form 
strikingly similar to that. in the United 
States. ‘Tom Roberts’ Bailed Up, (see col- 
orplate on cover) representing a holdup 
in the bushranging days, is factual but 
has the New World freshness and sin- 
cerity of a Bingham or an Eakins. French 
Impressionism, which Roberts had a hand 
in introducing, exerted a strong influence 
on landscape painting, in which the Brit- 
ish have always excelled, and is a domi- 
nant force today. Penetrating interpreters 
of the extraordinarily individual Austra- 
lian scene, which is so different from any- 
thing else in the world, such as Hans 
Heysen, have enjoyed the well merited 
support of a wide and appreciative public. 
Landscape and portrait painting have re- 
ceived a sustained patronage, the benefi- 
cial effect of which is evident. at least as 
far as the former is concerned, in the 
present exhibition. 

Post-Impressionism came to Australia 
via the illustrated periodical. It was ulti- 
mately through the influence of Gauguin 
and other members of that group that at- 
tention was first directed to aboriginal art. 
Recent movements from Post-Impression- 
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LIBRARY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 


PARALLELING 


America’s 


EARLIEST recording of the newly settled continent is by the convict John Evre whose 
was among several which were reproduced at the time in London 





Victorianisms: “Early 


Architecture” by the modern watercolorist, Elaine Haxton. 





LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY, SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA 
CONTEMPORARIES describe the face of the land. “The 
Track of the Seed Drill, Queensland” by Kenneth MacQueen. 


“View of Svdnev” 


Colonial 


ism on have been per- 
haps more actively re- 
sisted in Australia than 
in America, where 
French taste has been 
the order of the day. 
‘The counterpart of our 


Armorv Show. assem 
bled by Basil Burdett, 
the art critic for the 


Melbourne Herald, was 
held a little over a year 
ago and is still a matter 
of controversy. Ruskin 
died hard in both coun 
tries. 

This comparative de 
velopment, which can 
be noted almost decade 
by decade, makes the 
exhibition one of par 
ticular interest. Tradi 
tion is matched — by 

geography: Australia 
is the same size as the United States— 
but the present population of the Com 
monwealth is only that of New York 
City. Americans always looked 
across the three thousand miles of sea to 
Europe for artistic inspiration; Australia 
did the same, but the stretch was three or 
four times greater. Though fascinating 
isles and lands of the fabulous East ob- 
scured the view, the great art of the 
Orient has had. curiously, little or no ef- 
fect on that of a country located in an 
Eastern world: a consequence both of the 
policy of “White Australia’ and of the 
proverbial tenacity and self-sufficiency of 
the Briton. The significance of Oriental 
painting is still far from being fully ap- 
preciated in either country. 

Australia has a national gallery located 
in each of the capital cities of her six 
states. The most important of these is 
the National Gallery of Victoria at Mel- 
bourne, where considerably more than a 
half million pounds sterling from the 
fund established in 1904 by Alfred Felton 
has been expended on the acquisition of 
paintings. The Jan van Eyck Madonna 
and Child, familiar to visitors at the New 
York World’s Fair, came from the Felton 
Bequest. Sydney has important groups of 
Australian and British Schools, but does 
not go back of Impressionism. The col- 
lections in the National Gallery of South 
Australia at Adelaide are well balanced 
and arranged with consummate taste 
The little museum in Hobart, ‘Tasmania, 
contains pictures of importance and 
charm, as may be seen by the examples 
in the exhibition. These galleries and 
those of Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia, to say nothing of individual collec- 
tors and artists, were all generous with 
loans. It is interesting to note that the 
last mentioned gallery, at Perth, has 
made a practice of commissioning 


have 
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LENT BY THE ARTIST 


artists to paint local subjects instead of purchasing their ready-made 
products—a procedure which might be well imitated in this country. 
The achievement of the Australian museums, which are all state sup- 
ported, is truly remarkable. The only fly in the ointment from an 
American point of view is that, except for the work of Whistler, 
Abbey, and Sargent, properly labeled “British School,” the painting of 
our own country is practically unknown. 

A report on the art movements of a country charts its tastes and 
cultural development. The pictures in the show give us the physical 
portrait of Australia—a study in variety and sameness. The wind-worn 
brown headlands of a coast which Sir Joseph Banks described as inter- 
esting but the “barrenest’’ he had ever seen encircle a land of every 
degree of goodness and badness, from the pearling grounds of the 
Nor’ West through a desert core to the Pole-chilled shores of the Bight. 

The wide harvest lands were early painted by John Glover, the 
metallic gum trees by the contemporary Heysen, the vast sheep indus- 
try is realistically and ably described by Roberts and G. W. Lambert. 
Monotonous and evergreen above a blanched dry soil, the bush coun- 
try has appealed to the imagination of painters from McCubbin to Sir 
Arthur Streeton, one of the celebrated landscapists of the day. Streeton 
above all has given us the strong light and vast distances of Australia 
with his pale gold and grape-blue color schemes keyed high to a blind- 
ing overhead sun. 

The hope has been expressed that a return exhibition of American 
painting be sent in the near future to the Southern Dominions. Will 


LENT BY MR. J. R. MCGREGOR 


MOST popular artist of his 
dav was the half-American 


<a George Washington Lam- 

“ A bert (1873-1930), author of 
“| the pencil study “‘Australian 

r : c Soldier” (left). 
aA 
‘ y 
{\ 
a ) 


DISTANCE no longer iso 
lates Australia and her art 
ists are concerned with world 
problems. “The Diplomats” 
by Peter P. Smith heralds 
the country’s entrance into 
the war (right). 


ULTRA MODERNS tec 
ognize Australia’s 
heritage of 


national 
primitive art 
forms: design in gouache for 
an ‘Aboriginal Ballet’ by 
William Constable (left) 


CAPABLE ACADEMIC 
work is still popular and in 
the ascendant. ““The Boy at 
the Basin” is by William 
Dobell, who, starting at the 
Slade, worked in London 
until three years ago (right). 





LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, N. S. W. 


Ashton, O.B.E., Director of the National Gallery of New South Wales 
in Sydney, Chairman of the Committee of Selection for the exhibi- 
tion and landscape painter of distinction, is now visiting the United 
States and Canada studying the institutions and collections of both 
countries. A year or two ago a representative group of Canadian pic- 
tures was sent on an Australian tour, under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Corporation. Judging from the purchase made by various Aus- 
tralian galleries the effort was singularly successful. The exchange of 
aesthetic viewpoints is good in itself. It is especially desirable between 
Australia and this country due not only to a mutual understanding 
engendered by similarity of physical conditions and economic concep- 
tions, but to an analogous outlook upon life. 

The present exhibition, consisting of some hundred and fifty oils, 
watercolors, and bronzes, is being circulated simultaneously in the U. S. 
and Canada. Our half, now in Washington and later to be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, is being managed by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The Canadian section is being run by the 
National Gallery in Ottawa. The New Zealanders are sending an exhi- 
bition, both of Maori and of European inspired art, to this country 
in mid-winter. This, as in the case of the Australian exhibition, is 
being undertaken officially by the government. In both instances the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York is underwriting the American and 
Canadian circuits. The War has not only intensified our admiration of 
far-flung British democracy—and of the Australian fighting man—but 
has immeasurably enlarged our artistic horizons. 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 
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Cornices and Cortissoz 


BY RALPH FLINT 


HE perfect autobiography, according to a certain Fifty-seventh 

Street sage, should be confined to a single page, and then that 
page be promptly destroyed. Such drastic measures are hard on the 
reader eager for facts, but brevity, while making possibly for wit, may fo- 
cus a man’s whole attitude in a single paragraph or line, as for instance, 
when Royal Cortissoz admitted in his Sunday column of the Herald- 
Tribune last year to having entertained a “secret, life-long passion for 
cornices.” Cornices—of all things! At the time I recall being tremen- 
dously intrigued by this unique confession—truly a sentence to stick in 
the mind—and each time it came back to me I saw how clearly the 
man had mirrored himself. 

The first of these Critiques of the Critics set forth Royal Cortissoz 
and Henry McBride as the opposite poles of contemporary art crit- 
icism in America—Cortissoz holding unwaveringly to the time-hon- 
ored and traditional, the classic and conventional, McBride champion- 
ing the new and experimental, the unpredictable and “modern.” With 
two such genial and learned gentlemen diametrically 
opposed in matters of art, we have one of those nat- 
ural Saroyan set-ups which makes for fresh dramatic 
effect, and, in this special case, for provocative read- 
ing. 

Art, to Royal Cortissoz, may well be likened to a 
cornice. Richly fashioned, high above the man in 
the street, decorative and strictly non-functional, 
proud and monumental and enduring as opposed to 
the casual and incidental, impossible of distortion, 
the cornice quite naturally symbolizes Cortissoz’s 
passionate concern for art. The long progression of 
art through the ages comes to sharp focus in the 
cornice, and the fact that the moderns have neatly 
and completely done away with this feature would 
seem to account for the Cortissoz aversion to the 
miscellany of art forms that have flowered 
since Cézanne. 

Lunching the other day with Cortissoz 
at the Coffee House where he often pre- 
sides in paternalistic informality at the 
head of the long table—a place marked for 
him in perpetuity bya silver plaque adorned 
with a raised arm brandishing a golf club 
and hearing the inscription, HIC SEDET RE- 
GIUS CORTISSOZ IN CESPITIBIS AUDAX IN AS- 
PERIS HILARIS (or, as Bob Hope would say, 
mindful of the critic’s reputation on the 
links, HERE SITS ROYAL CORTISSOZ AUDACIOUS 
IN THE FAIRWAY HILARIOUS IN THE ROUGH) 
—I brought up the matter of cornices and 
explained how, to my thinking, he had 
blue-printed himself as squarely as if he 
had drawn up a set of building specifica- 
tions. 


( bel Ww); 


To my gratification he revealed the fact 
that, though born in Brooklyn of Spanish 
parents, he had started his professional ca- 


“MORE LIKE ME than myself,” says Cortissoz of Way 
man Adams’ portrait (above); Malone’s pencil sketch 
critic's pet cornices, on ex-Gorham and ex-Tiffany 
Buildings, are by McKim, Meade & White (top of page). 


NEWS CRITIQUE OF THE CRITICS 


SALUTING the golden jubilee of the dean of 
{merican critics, ART NEws presents this article 
on the same day that the Herald-Tribune he has 
served for fifty years is offering Cortissoz an 
anniversary party. On December 1 Knoedler 
will give us a cross-section of the Cortissoz 
taste in a painting show selected entirely by him. 


reer as a youth of fourteen in the offices of McKim, Mead & White 
—those hereditary guardians of the antique cornice—and that for six 
years he had imbibed the spirit of the Renaissance which Stanford 
White nourished during our emergence from brownstone stolidity into 
the pomp and circumstance of European elegancies. No wonder that 
the young Cortissoz fell into line with all that was richly conditioned 
in the arts. 

When I asked him just how he had become an art critic instead of 
following architecture, his reply was, “Through spontaneous com- 
bustion!”—the most valid reason I ever heard. He further related how 
Metcalf, the painter, after seeing some of his early drawings, had chid- 
ed him for not taking up art, and how he had replied, “Perhaps I 
can draw, but not in the manner to which the masters have accus- 
tomed me.” So Cortissoz fell out of both architecture and painting, 
and landed instead at the art critic’s desk. Following his term with the 
McKim firm, he worked for two seasons on the New York Commer- 

cial Advertiser, and then, in 1891, assumed his post 
on the Tribune, which job he has held down for a 
full fifty years, contributing liberally on music and 
literature as well as art. (It was Royal Cortissoz who 
reviewed the first performance of Parsifal in New 
York when Krehbiel, the Tribune critic, was taken 
suddenly ill. ) 

Cortissoz confessed to having led very much of 
an ivory-tower existence in this niche, save for the 
seven months sailing voyage he took around Cape 
Horn in the early ‘nineties following a breakdown 
brought on by an excess of zeal in his newly ac 
quired writing job. Three times on this trip he wad- 
ed through the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, which certainly sets up another record for rival 
critics to shoot at. The summer prior to his Tribune 

appointment, he had made his first trip to 
Europe, and after wandering through the 
northern countries, landed in Italy where 
he got his first taste of Italian art, an inter- 
est that has grown with the years into a 
consuming passion. Summer after summer, 
once the New York art season came to an 
end, he would return to the European 
scene for rest and study. Study in Rome 
was to him “a divine adventure,” and it 
was largely owing to his insistence that the 
American Academy was finally established 
there under the auspices of Charles Mc- 
Kim. 

Cortissoz counts himself an “old Acad- 
emy man,” although he was never actually 
enrolled. In 1893 he was on hand to write 
up the Chicago Exposition, a very “Roman” 
affair. It was not until 1907 that the first 
of his many volumes on art appeared, and 
this monograph had to do with his old 

(Continued on page 25) 



























































The Ballet Good Thing 


for Painters 


Curtain Going Up on the 1941-42 Season 


BY NELSON LANSDALE 


ABLO PICASSO, the best publicized and highest paid of all living 
artists, told Gertrude Stein that his ballet decors first brought him 
to the attention of a wide public. As Miss Stein lucidly puts it, “That 
was really the beginning of general recognition of Picasso’s work, when 
a work is put on the stage of course every one has to look at it and in _York. 
a sense if it is put on the stage every one is forced to look and since 
they are forced to look at it, of course they must accept it, there is 
nothing else to do.” Picasso’s Tricorne, 1919, is still in the repertory. 
In a group art exhibition of any size, 
there is always the chance that press and 
public may overlook certain pictures. But 
nobody who goes to the ballet can ignore 
the sets and costumes: they are an inte- 
gral part of the visual -and aural spectacle 
for which the customer has plunked down 
his cash at the box-office. Thus from the 
artist’s point of view, a décor is the per- 
fect self-advertisement. 

But as the curtain goes up on the new 
season this fall, we find few American 
painters making use of such an oppor- 
tunity: of all the new ballets scheduled 
for the first presentation or revival this 
year, only two have been designed by an 
American. He is Alvin Colt, who was 
born 25 years ago in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and who has dreamed up Mexican peas- 
ant costumes for the Ballet Caravan’s 
Pastorela, with a score by Paul Bowles, 
and Bohemian peasant costumes for the 
Ballet ‘Theatre’s Slavonika to the music 
of Dvorak. For Massine’s Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, the Spanish Surrealist Sal- 
vador Dali has designed Labryinth to the 
Schubert Seventh (Heavenly Length) 
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Most of the first-ranking European 





MATISSE’S “Rouge et Noir,” in the regular repertory of 
Massine’s Monte Carlo Ballet since 1939, * 
pressive abstract achievement in the field.” 


. the most im 


Symphony; it will probably be a worthy successor to 
the $8, Bacchanale, which, if it featured Robert 
l'aylor instead of Casimir Kokitch, would surely be 
the sexy shopgirl’s wildest dream come true. In 
decor, the Russian restaging of Act III of Tchaikow- 
sky’s Swan Lake, to be called The Magic Swan, will 
follow the traditional European models; Saratoga, 
to new music by Jaromir Weinberger, has not been 
assigned as this issue of AR'T’ News went to press. 

Other new Ballet Theatre productions include 
Bluebeard, to Offenbach’s music, with a set and cos- 
tumes by the Paris designer and boulevardier Marcel 
Vertés now living in New York; Tchaikowsky’s 
Sleeping Beauty will present for the first time any- 
where the designs of Leon Bakst completed shortly 
before his death at the end of the last war; and the 
Schubert-Liszt Beloved (Bien Aimée), with décor 
by the Russian-born painter Nicolas de Molas. 
Three of the most elaborate Ballet Caravan produc- 
tions have also been designed by Russians: Concerto 
Barocco, to the Bach Double Violin Concerto, boasts 
one of the handsomest décors ever produced by Eu- 
gene Berman; the revival of Errante, to Schubert's 
‘Wanderer’ Fantasy, again features the famous 
Tchelitcheff set and costumes; and Ballet Imperial 
to ‘Tchaikowsky’s Second Piano Concerto was de- 
signed by Mstislav Doboujinsky, who was responsi- 
ble for one of the most expensive and elaborately 
overdone flops in the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera, last season’s revival of Verdi’s The Masked 
Ball. When the Ballet Caravan returns from its 


South American good-will tour, it will present several new numbers 
designed by leading painters in the Southern Hemisphere, among them 
the Brazilian Candido Portinari, whose talents have already been cele- 
brated by a big one man show at the Museum of Modern Art in New 


(Continued on page 24) 


ONE OF THE RARE American painters commissioned to do ballet sets is Paul 
Cadmus whose “Filling Station” (Ballet Caravan, 1935) is a neat reduction in blues. 
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Colt’s costume for ‘Slavonika.” 


PAINTERS’ PREVIEW OF 
THE COMING BALLET 


Ay. 
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Mstslav Douboujinsky’s décor and costumes for ‘Ballet Imperial,” soon to be launched by the Ballet Caravan. 









FOUR 


COSTUME 
Holiday,” a 


Tommasini music after themes of Paganini. 


by Eugene 
] iepolesque 


Berman for 


harlequinade 


“The 


danced 


MODERN PAINTERS CREATED 


Devil's 


to 





BERLIOZ 


ruins 


the Romantic 
which Christian Bérard sets 
the ballroom scene from “Svmphonie Fan 
tastique.” 


music inspired 


among 


THE SUCCESS OF THESE CLASSICS OF MODERN BALLET 


STRIPED as the Cathedral of Siena is Tchelit- 
cheff’s costume from “St. Francis,’’ a mediaeval 
mvstery danced to stark Hindemith music. 


PICASSO'S *Tricorne,” to pulse-quickening De | alla rhythms, 
is the classic abstract stage set. This man’s costume recalls 


the artist’s saw-toothed compositions of the 1930'S. 
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LEWISOHN COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


IMPRESSIONIST LEGACY OF PURE PAINT: RENOIR’S “IN THE MEADOW” 


VIBRANT vet delicate, Renoir’s smiling color is one 
of the most verdant offshoots of the Impressionist tree 
/ (see Mr. Lewisohn’s article on page 18). But where Monet 
and Sisley laid on the primary tones to sparkle side by 
side, Renoir’s softly fusing brushwork suggests the milky 
glow of a pearl. Where the forerunners found exc'tement 
in the transitory quality of paint, Renoir’s is a richer and 





more permanent gift to a posterity only partially aware of 
It. 

“In the Meadow” (32 by 25 3/4 inches) was painted 
about 1894-95 when Renoir had passed through the suc- 
cessive stages of pure Impressionism and Classic linear 
design from his Italian journey, and had by this time 
assimilated both styles in his most mature manner. 





LEWISOHN COLLECTION, 
NEW YORK 

ENDLESS experiments in 
capturing transient im 
pressions enabled Monet 
(whose work named the 
movement) in 1905, near 
the end of his career, to 
record the tremulous wa- 
ters and filmy atmosphere 
of Venice in his “Con- 
tarini Palace.” 


OF LIVING masters 
Bonnard runs truest to 
the virtues of the Im- 
pressionist formula. “View 
of Paris, Night’’ has all 
their richness of paint but 
that poetic, personal color 
scale “which has the sub- 
tlety of life itself.” 


JOHN T. SPAULDING 
COLLECTION, BOSTON 
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BY SAM A. LEWISOHN 


m0 IGNORE or disparage the “early Impressionists” is 
| the one unifying characteristic of the multitudinous 
cults that have in recent years flourished in the art world 
One wonders whether this exclusion or disparagement has 
been due to an inclination to escape from the limitations 
of paint itself. For many of these cults, circles, and vogues 
have had to do with philosophical, literary, and psychologi 
cal ideas, and even architectural structures, but have had 
little relation to painting itself. Indeed, in the case of a 
few practitioners of easel structures one suspects that this 
snubbing of the Impressionists may be due to a lack of 
facility in the use of paint. 

The swing of the pendulum here invelved went to un- 
precedented extremes. The first phase was to emphasize 
and decry the absence of structural elements in the Im- 
pressionists. The second was to belittle color and paint and 
emphasize almost exclusively the “architectural” element. 
This tendency to ape architecture went so far as to suggest 
that paint could be completely eliminated and some foreign 
material—bits of wood, zinc, newspaper, blotting paper— 
be substituted. These collage inventions are more appro- 
priately classified as minute samples of architecture than as 
examples of the art of painting. It might properly be called 
the reductio ad absurdum of the very healthy movement to 
restore the structural elements into easel paintings. 

But painting itself is something that many of us love, 
and are loath to relinquish at the command of some lit- 
erary, philosophical or political Blitzkrieg. This is the world 
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for which we are indebted to the pioneer Impressionists 
Monet, Pissarro, and Sisley. To this list we might add 
Signac, the Pointillist, who exaggerated their technique 
into the Pointillist method and carried the color principle 
of early Impressionism to its extremest length. By breaking 
up color the Impressionists introduced into painting a fresh 
liveliness, a fresh vitality, and a fresh vibrancy. It is true 
that owing to the very intensity of their interest in methods 
designed to capture the vitality of life and enrich the red 
corpuscles of paint they permitted themselves to become 






Neglected Legacy from the Impressionists 
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SHIMMERING textures and _ split-second 
observation show Degas’ affinity to the pio- 
neer Impressionists. “The Lowering of the 
Curtain” (top of page). 


MATISSE’S earliest large work, “La Des- 
serte’”’ (1897) is painted in the small brush- 
strokes and fusing, scintillating color of his 
predecessors (above). 





Do Today s Artists Know the 
Wealth of Pure Paint Ti hey Rejected 
Along with the Debits of Impressionism ? 
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guilty of aesthetic heresy. Too often in their concentration 
upon the phenomenon of light itself at a particular mo- 
ment, they scrapped and ignored the great laws of design 
and the monumental qualities that have made us grateful 
to Raphael for his Stanzas and to Poussin for some of his 
masterpieces. But though Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and their 
followers often ignored the world of Classical design, and 
flat and spatial composition, they did furnish a new vitality 
and a new vibrancy to those of their successors who com- 
bined an interest in paint with a desire to revive the formal 
design of the old masters. 

On one side of their work the Impressionists themselves 
had all the limitations and prosaic quality of pedants. In 
this aspect they became so interested in the development 
of the medium itself that they ignored the other essentials 
of a work of art. For example, Monet painted many ver- 
sions of Haystacks in an effort to study the properties of 
light at different moments of the day. But their limitations 
were not only the result of too much concentration on 
method, they were also caused by too much concern with 
realizing the intensity of the present—that is, of the mo- 
ment. At the very same time that the Impressionists were 
discussing the techniques of getting greater vitality in color, 
they were concerned with using these methods as a means 
of recording split seconds of time. Those haystacks of 
Monet were both experiments in color and experiments in 
describing those split seconds. The beauty they do possess 
is in a new-found beauty in paint itself and a new-found 
excitement in feeling the moment so intensely. In this 
sense it has the quality an extrovert experiences in a mo- 
ment of superintensity. Its very superficiality, in being con- 
cerned too much with the immediate present, is compen- 
sated by vivid feeling. 

Despite this lack of profundity, we are indebted to the 
Impressionists; for they left a heritage —a heritage for 
others to pick up and to use to revitalize old forms. At the 
conclusion of this process, the old forms may not have been 
as profound as previously but they were more vital. 

Two men in particular who followed the Impressionists 
used their color inventions in order to accomplish this 
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fame had it not been for 
his fortunate contact 
with the school in Paris. 
Intensity he had — that 
was the gift of his evan 
gelical nature. But be 
fore his visit to Paris his 
color was muddy and as 
1 result his paintings 
were too dour for public 
acclaim. None of us like 
a wordy preacher, no 
matter how sincere, in 
tense, and solid his ser 
mon. However, when to 
that particular intensity 
and mad _ sincerity was 
added _ the sparkle ot 
color, the madness and 
sincerity were irresistible. 

lo Van Gogh Paris 
had all the quality of 
excitement that a young 
preacher might experi 
ence upon a first contact 
with life itself. His al 
most masochist humility 
in the presence of other 
masters made him par 
ticularly ready to identi 
fy himself with one after 
another in turn: with 
Monticelli who antici 
pated _ Impressionism; 
with Pissarro, Gauguin, 
Lautrec and, above all, 
with Seurat whose rather 
Tolstoyan point of view 
was so sympathetic to 


PALETTE FREED by contact with Impressionism, Van Gogh’s ‘Road with his own, and whose 


Cypresses”” shows Pointillist spots “‘lengthened and twisted to his own ends.” 


revitalizing of the Classical structure of the old masters. 

Cézanne, after a short palette-knife period utilized 
the color of the Impressionists as a means of building 
up Classical orders out of natural forms or, as he said, 
of “doing Poussin over in nature.” He also introduced 
a purity of method that was a relief from the tradi- 
tional muddy quality of chiaroscuro and used pure 
color to suggest spatial relations instead of building 
them up with a black and white tonal underpinning. 
The result of this use by Cézanne of the color method 
of the Impressionists was a bell-like purity of tone 
which supplemented the fascination of his very per- 
sonal line. Without the color experiments of the Im 
pressionists, I doubt whether we would have been 
blessed with the purity of color which we find in 
Cézanne. 

Seurat also made use of the dancing quality of pure 
color tones of Monet and his followers. The serious 
young student of Poussin and Ingres was excited by 
the captivating Pointillist methods of his friend Sig 
nac and used them to implement his mastery of spatial 
relations. This fusion of classic form with the color 
excitement of Impressionism made Seurat one of the 
great masters of his time. He was able to fuse classical 
gravity with the gayety of the French scene. His 
achievement is a happy combination of the calm 
serenity of the philosopher and the entrancing vivacity 
of the child. Without the Impressionists he might 
have been the philosopher, never the child. 

Degas may seem a curious figure to list as a debtor 
to the early Impressionist movement, of which he was 
actually once an official member though never a 
wholehearted communicant. His oil painting obviously 
does not show the integral philosophy, and his classi- 
cal, highly disciplined mind seems far away from their 
absorption in color alone. But without their discov 
eries I doubt whether he could have attained the 
shimmering iridescence of his pastels which owe much 
of their radiance to the experiments in pure color 
tones of his predecessors. 

Van Gogh would not have attained his sensational 
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Pointillist spots he 
lengthened and_ twisted 
to his own ends. Fortunately contact with this art 
circle, though it freed and brightened his palette, did 
not fetter his soul. Despite his brother's expressed 
fear, he did not succumb to Parisian mannerisms but 
retained his own individuality. His tempestuous force 
could not be tamed; it could only be refined. His visit 
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SISLEY, one of the first to realize “a new found beauty and excitement in paint itself,” in ““The Chestnut Tree 


to sun-drenched Arles was the culmination that made 
of his art a madman’s triumph. But if he had not ex- 
perienced the methods of the Impressionists 1 doubt 
whether his achievement would have been so notable. 

It might be interesting to cite a few other painters 
who profited by the opening of new paint vistas by 
Pissarro, Monet, and Sisley. Renoir was the inheritor 
of manv different traditions: Rubens, Watteau, even 
Boucher and Fragonard; but had it not been for his 
Impressionist predecessors he would not have at- 
tained such supremely beautiful results. Fortunately 
the experiments with broken color suited his purposes 
perfectly. For his natural impulse was to cast aside the 
sharp contours of the old masters and follow the melt- 
ing transitions of Giorgione and the Venetians. Thus 
he was able to utilize the color inventions of the Im 
pressionists, and the joyous bursting chords that were 
the result implemented his temperamental joie de vivre. 
Between 1880 and 1890 he went through a period in 
which he experimented with rather tight Classical 
forms, but this method only enhanced his ability to 
use color itself for formal architectural purposes. His 
was a case where he recognized the limitations of his 
medium, and while he went a certain distance in “a 
partial alienation from its own limitations,” he did not 
overstep the bounds. He never permitted Impression 
ist methods to become an escape from his own style. 

Bonnard is the true living inheritor of the Impres- 
sionist mantle. To this day he continues to use their 
methods in a pictorial manner. With this he devel- 
oped a color scale of his own with unusually subtle 
and personal gradations which have the subtlety of life 
itself. He attempts not monumental constructions 
summing up eternity as Cezanne and Seurat, but in 
timate compositions. Where Cezanne records certain 
permanent aspects of nature, Bonnard almost mysti 
cally suggests the impermanence of matter in a chang. 
ing world—the pathos of time. 

Matisse also accepted his share of the legacy be 
queathed by the Impressionists. Indeed, his earliest 
large work, La Desserte, was in the conventional Im- 
pressionist formula. Against this background he started 
a style of his own which superficially seems far from 
the world of Impressionism. His line based on Persian 
patterns has an almost metaphysical mathematical in 
terest and instead of the contrasting small brush- 
strokes of his predecessors which fused with each 

(Continued on page 27) 


of St..Mammies” (1883), is clearly Van Gogh’s forerunner. 
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EDWARD S. HEWITT 

\ MAN who has been brought up in 
New York, lived there all his life, 
ind been sensitive to it, will find beau 
ties in it that no other man would. He 
understands the particular dosage in the 
air that is New York. The very look of 
the massed skyscrapers in a sudden 
Christmas snow squall where the im 
pounded drifts create new setbacks and 
terraces; the snap of clearing weather; 
the thrillingly curvilinear perspective of 
streets seen right below a high office; 
the downtown towers glimpsed in the 
distance of sunset—these attitudes and 
atmospheres, and more, does Edward 
S. Hewitt, the exhibitor at the Harlow, 
Keppel Galleries, note with his talented 
brushes. Mr 
architect, but is one of those fortunate 


Hewitt is by rights an 


ones whose tall office and refined vision 
have given him a painter’s view—tright 
into New York’s soul. In his off hours 
he has never ceased to experiment. 
Clifflike Radio City is incarnated in 
Rockefeller Center, Morning, but this 
artist is also adept—and in the class of 
Pennell—at reflecting via oil and etch 
ing, viz. Harbor No. 1, the spirit of 
New York’s two rivers. To anyone with 
half an eve of affection for New York 


this show will be a treat I. w.! 


LOVE IN ART 
i ea most truly international of all 
the month’s showings is the Wake 
field Gallery’s “Love in Art,” a light 
hearted collector's tour with Cupid 
from the time of Salvator Rosa to 1941. 
Included among the erotica are a for 
mal Poussinesque arrangement by the 
seventeenth century French Jerard de 
Lairesse, an old man courting young 
love by G. F. Cipper, an eighteenth 
century Italianate German. Moderns 
are fantastic Bermans and a Chagall, a 
large Siqueiros going back to Greuze 
for its symbolism, and a Chirico Le 
Doux which shows the 
sweets of love—in the abstract. . B. 


Apres-midi 


FREDERICK HAUCKE 

IVING hermit-like on Staten Island 

4 near a graveyard of wooden ships 
and brooding about profound psycho 
logical truths has done strange things 
to the painting of Frederick Haucke. 
Of German descent, born in South 
Africa, Haucke studied abnormal psy 
chology in America, then taught at 
Yale only to throw over an academic 
career plus scholarship to work out his 
personal problems in paint. 

Each picture has an explanation 
which it is almost better not to hear 
because they are all about matter and 
organic life and basic truths. How they 
remain good pictures after so much 
thought is a mystery, but they do. How 
Haucke taught himself to paint is an 
other unanswered question, and paint 
he can. His favorite motif, a web of 
blood (or if you wish, a chart of the 
capillary system), is drawn with ex 
quisite exactitude and enfolds poison 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


ous plants, noisome reptiles, living hu 
mans, symbols of death. It’s all very 
strange and often very beautiful and 
not to be confused with Surrealism be 
cause they are all true, and not dream, 
experiences. The artist also happens to 
be an uncompromisingly serious, rather 
than a publicity-minded, young man. 
R. I 


A. MARK DATZ 


| USSIAN in the way that Chagall’s 

and Weber's are Russian, pictures 
by A. Mark Datz are sound material 
at Montross. The figures are solid, cred 
ible, and thoughtful; the landscapes, 
composed in terms of trees with a 
brittle twist, sweep you along with the 
painter's mood. Datz loves to introduce 
incongruous touches and is fond of 
sticking statues into forest scenes which 
thereby acquire a religious or mytho 
logical flavor. He came young to this 
country and was educated here. But his 
mysticism, his spirituality, and his pen 
sive blue coloring he brought with him 
from his native Russia. D. B. 


FIVE WOMEN 

I'S bright new quarters came in for 

major attention at the opening of 
A.C.A.’s group show early in Septem 
ber. Now going on its tenth vear, 
A.C.A. has moved east on Eighth 
Street, occupies a full house near the 
Whitney, and looks forward to greater 
expansion. Currently, five women, all 
products of the Art Students’ League, 
are introduced. Thev are F. Wynn 
Graham, definite and deep in color; 
Amelia Harmer who has a _ pizzicato 
touch; Beatrice Mandelman whose style 
is simple and _ straightforward; Doris 





PERLS GALLERIES 


FREDERICK HAUCKE: “The Great 
Bird.” 


Meltzer who imprisons the atmosphere 
of storm and seaside sunset on her pa 
pers; and Selma Gubin who has a trick 
of superimposing colors—a good idea 
though her work is at times too over 
labored to carry well. D. B. 


WEATHERVANES 
| ORSES, roosters, and cows seem to 
compose the usual subjects for 
weathervanes, but the Downtown Gal 
lery in its stimulating exhibition of this 
work from the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries has also found: Gabriel 
blowing his horn (from Long Island), 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean (from 
Pennsylvania), the Statue of Liberty 
(from the Penobscot Valley, Maine), a 
peacock (from Vermont), and an In 
dian (from Pennsylvania). Sometimes 





MONTROSS GALLERY 


A. MARK DATZ: “‘The Blessed Ever 


greens.” 


the subjects, like a gorgeous sheet metal 
cow from Connecticut in “Shaker” red, 
were painted, sometimes left plain or 
gilded. All are interesting. i  * 


DAVID LENEMAN 


FTER Poland, Paris, and Palestine, 
t David Leneman has settled in 
Venezuela where he is teaching at the 
Academy at Caracas. He intends to re 
main there, and the reasons why are 
obvious from paintings at Marie Stern 
er’s. He seems to take joy in everything 
he sees, and squeezes exuberance from 
his tubes along with paint applied 
thickly in Baroque sweeps. He thinks 
that dreams of life exist behind the 
masks we wear—and these are what he 
attempts to paint. Often the dreams 
are erotic, frequently they are expressed 
in terms of fantastic musicians and mu 
sical instruments. But no matter what 
the subject, his colors are alive and his 
work full of push. D. B 


WATERCOLORS 


A* LEAST one visitor to the Na 
ri tional Gallery of Art last spring 
was disappointed to miss the first loan 
exhibition consisting of American wa 
tercolors produced under the Govern 





HARLOW-KEPPEL GALLERIES 


EDWARD S. HEWITT: “Clearing 
Weather.” 


ment’s Section of Fine Arts and pur- 
chased by Washington to decorate the 
Marine Hospital at Carville, Louisiana. 
Of the original competition there were 
ten thousand entries. Of these three 
hundred were purchased, and the 
Whitney has, like the National Gal- 
lery, been showing two hundred in an 
important exhibition. 

Watch California, has been this crit- 
ic’s bye-word for some time. He finds 
the watercolors turned out in California 
exciting, more so than the oils. Tom 
Craig, Emil Kosa, James Patrick, Jade 
Fon, George Post, Edith and David 
Winfield Scott are all painters to re- 
member. Their pictures have atmos- 
phere, power, and taste. The Scotts are 
newcomers but their papers are among 
the best from the Western section. Phil 
Paradise and Douglas Parshall have 
long been known for their horses and 
each appropriately contributes some- 
thing equine. 

Olin Dows in two landscape contri- 
butions shows his memorable tender 
color and feeling. Lucy Kliban works 
notably in a palette of green, orange- 
ochre, and black. Marianne Appel, with 
her sense for detail and_ primitive 
naiveté, will have to be watched as 
carefully as Patsy Santo. Adolph Dehn 
and Richard Sorby contribute lumi- 
nous, rhythmic papers of Colorado, 
Sorby’s less wetted and including more 
detail. Lucia Wiley, Jean Vandermade 
and Nakamizo deserve more mention 
than we can give them. J. Ww. L. 


ERIC ISENBURGER 

N THE years that Eric Isenburger 

spent in France after leaving Ger 
many about 1933 he progressed from 
Impressionism to abstraction and back 
to Impressionism again. Not that there 
is nothing abstract in his present exhi- 
bition at Knoedler’s. Looking Into the 
Garden, Nice has the trappings and al 
most the suits of abstraction. In Girl 
at Nice, 1941 the furniture is arranged 
the way in which a non-objective artist 
would deal with it, but it is painted 
differently. Eric Isenburger paints his 
pictures with a delicate flush of color. 
The Nude in Studio at Nice has beau 
tiful tonal cadences. This painter's 
values, conservatively scaled, are excit- 
ing. The Landscape near Annecy is full 
of yearning and romantic tenderness. 
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GALLERY MODERN ART 


VLAMINCK: “The Market Place.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
CONRAD MACARELLI: “Reveille.” 
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H. V. ALLISON & CO. 
GEORGE BELLOWS: “Tennis Tour- 


nament at Newport.” 





GEORG JENSEN, INC. 


SIMON LISSIM: Oval porcelain plat- 


ter. 


PETER HELCK: “Faded Pomp.” 


THEODORE KOHN & SON 


An [mpre ssionist study, it points to the 


fact that Isenburger associates abstrac 
tion with dark tones Impressionism 
vith lighter ones ; ws 


SOLDIER-ARTISTS 
— RE in the Army now but 

thanks to Contemporary Arts paint 
rs caught in the draft can still exhibit 
ind perhaps before a wider public 
than before. Personal letters to 166 
camps from the enterprising Miss Fran 
cis called forth the solid results seen 
in the Soldier-Artist exhibition which 
just left her gallery to tour Greater 
America. 

With a single happy exception 
Macarelli’s Reveille—the standards have 
been exacting. The Army was not set up 
to nurse unformed talent nor indulge the 
camp dabbler. But Macarelli is a 
natural, with humor and a sumptuous 
imagination, and his first and only 
painting is now the property of the 
Force it derides. All the rest can really 
paint. Maurice Prager, who has just 
pulled down a sharpshooting medal at 
Camp Dix, does  semi-abstractions 
which call Paul Nash to mind, Austen 
a beautifully suggestive Sailors by the 
Sea, Wilfred Faulkner a ringing still- 
life, Chanin a_ kaleidescopic Times 
Square. At a moment when many 
have lost jobs in the cause of National 
Defense it’s nice to think that the 
irtists, for a change, are one up. R. ! 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
ISCOVERY of the month is at 


H. V. Allison where one gallery is 
turned over to a small Bellows review. 
It is a large and almost unknown oil, 
a sweeping and particularly succulent 
record of a Tennis Tournament at 
Newport painted in 1920, exhibited at 
Worcester the same year, and then for 
gotten. The green lawn courts, the 
preoccupied spectators, and the sheerly 
joyous brushing of sunbathed trees 
should give it a place high in the Bel- 
lows list. Other Bellows here include 
some of his telling drawings of prize 
fights wherein the attitude of the fash- 
ionable onlookers is as acidly caricatured 
as in the case of the tennis gallery. 
Allison also shows a newly acquired 
collection of prints. D. B. 


SIMON LISSIM 
_ pages LISSIM, born in Kiev, works 
K 


in gouache and on china. He is a 
born decorator, with a strong distinc- 
tive Oriental flavor, as you can see at 
the galleries of Georg Jensen. He paints 
Lenox china with superb technical 
ability. Of his plates and platters whose 
magnificence is of the Arabian Nights 
variety, the best ones are numbers 13, 
17, 21, while among the gouaches the 
most dramatic is The Bird. [WB 


PETER HELCK 
i ie realm of trains is a romance 


easily understood by most people 
who have the least itch to travel. Ap 
preciation veers all the way from Lu- 
cius Beebe to Reginald Marsh. Peter 
Helck, a New York painter who has 
studied with Brangwyn, Harry Wickey, 


ind Sidney Dickinson, has _ recently 


been studying trains, too, and in his 
watercolors at ‘Theodore A. Kohn & 
Son, brushed on a large porous paper 
with pebbly spots of white where the 
pigment didn't penetrate, he has run 
the gamut from the streamlined loco 
motives of the New York Central and 
the Pennsvlvania back to old Thatcher 
Perkins. Giants at Rest, Faded Pomp, 
ind Idle Tonnage eftectively recall this 


world of Diesel and steam Iwill 


NEW GALLERY 
7 new Gallery of Modern Art 


opens with a selection of oils and 
watercolors by heterogeneous artists. 
Outstanding are some fine gouaches 
ind watercolors touched with gouache 
by Aaron Berkman and Philip Held 
Charles Rogers and E. Stanley Turn- 
bull are the best of the watercolorists 
while the one paper from Isaac Soyer 
sends his stock soaring 

Down a step, in the back of the gal 
lery, are excellent oils by certain cele 
Vlaminck’s 
Place du Marché, Friesz’ Toulon, and 
Cugat’s Arrival of S.S. Queen Elizabeth 
are at once noticeable, while nearer 


brated French masters 


the door you observe with pleasure Pis 
sarro’s Banks of the Oise r. W. &. 


DAVID OCTAVIUS HILL 


signe father of photography as Edison 
was the father of the incandescent 
lamp, David Octavius Hill, an Edin 
burgh painter who died in 1870, is the 
subject of an interesting exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art. That he 
was a great photographer there can be 
no doubt: he needed two or three min 
utes for his exposures under sunlight 
ind yet his photographs, generally por- 
traits, have the air of spontaneity and 
rarely look posed. Given the primitive 
process it is not surprising that his neg 
atives were so sensitive to light and 
that the process lacked sharpness. Hill, 
working together with Adamson, a 
chemist, produced his most numerous 
photographs from 1843 to 1848. It was 
the first important use of photography 
as a means of expression. Dr. Alexander 
Monro III and Lady in Silk Dress 
(with its echo of Terborch and Ver 
meer — which shows how “photo 
Vermeer was)—are fine ex 
amples of it. J. W. L. 


graphic” 


SILZ; GROUP SHOW 


ELIEVING that painters should do 
more landscapes on the spot. Ar- 
thur Silz has taken groups on weekly 
jaunts around New York and _super- 
vised their work. Fruits of these trips 
are currently at his studio overlooking 
Stuyvesant Square, and they note how 
much can be accomplished by serious 
students, or by physicians or house- 
wives who paint for fun. Silz’s own sure 
pictures are on view too, his German 
training attested by Beckmann-like es 
says in the large and by prancing water- 
colors of flowers, free and hazy in the 
Grosz manner. 
Among group shows is the Passedoit 
offering. Along with always welcome 
sculptures by De Creeft, Dickinson 


landscapes, and a grippingly dynamic 
self-portrait by Chirico, are some of 
the newer members: Boberman, Dan 
tan Sawyer, and Hanson D. B. 


JOHN: WATERCOLORS 
American British Art Cen 


\ THI 
[ ter drawings by 


who in this medium is more like a 


Augustus John, 
fifteenth century Renaissance master 
than most of his contemporaries, hold 
sway. Ferret out the James Joyce and 
Nude to find out what inspiring things 
mere tactile value can do, giving round- 
ness and smoothness of skin quality. 
Upstairs is a conglomerate of draw 
ings and watercolors, some very good, 
others unnoticeable in their mediocrity, 
but the good ones are by Abbo Os 
trowsky, Harriet Meserole, Michael 
Werboff, E. H. Denby, Mary Allen, 
Harry de Maine, Joseph Guerin, and, 
for especial mention, Merrill Bailey. 
is. Ose 


MORE NEW SHOWS 
OHN FRASER’S rugged oil paint- 
J ings of the Rockies, at the Vendome 
Galleries, are in the best vein of this 
Pittsburgh painter. They have more 
animation than the smaller studies, in 
tempera, of coal cars. There is a study 
of a glum-faced man drinking beer and 
one can only wonder what he is pon 
dering. It is not a very happy picture. 


TINHE first show of the new season— 

by the National Association of 
Women Artists—at the Argent Gal- 
leries brings together some conventional 
art-school compositions, such as those 
by Marion Haldenstein and Margaret 
Hoskins, which are somewhat less un 
steadily painted than neighboring com 
positions, and those of a more original 
variety, in which Helen Stotesbury and 
Virginia Snedeker shine. 


OLOR and angular forms are used 

by Nevelson to evoke chuckles and 
a tactile sense in her sculptures at Nier- 
endorf. Most of them are polychrome 
plaster, Cubistically composed, embel 
lished with nail-head eves, and treated 
to please eve and wit. Flight takes you 
with it into the air. 


NLY one out of the Group of Six 

now exhibiting their paintings at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Gallery is worth ex- 
tended mention in these columns. 
Their pictures are a wan lot, forced, 
stiff, and not too pleasantly colored. 
The bright exception is John Thoma 
son, who in his Old Hopewell Dutch 
Reformed Church and Seascape (Gulf 
of Mexico) has put together some 
passable landscapes. 


. PORTRAITS” by Elaine 


Drake at Number 10 combine 
the watercolorist’s and the decorator’s 
arts, for they include pictures of fa 
mous European rooms, designs for in 
teriors, and impressions by Miss Drake 
of rooms she herself has completed, 
and all of them have verve. She has 
adapted period influences for modern 
living in some of her own designs, col 
orful and contemporary. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


in the graphic works which bear out 
his words. It is consequently of no small 
interest that a hitherto unpublished set 
of nineteen charcoal Redon drawings, 
once the property of Ambroise Vollard, 
are now on view in the print depart 
ment of Chicago’s Art Institute. The 
series were designed to illustrate that 
strange mixture of drama, grand opera, 
and ballet, Flaubert’s The 
lemptation of Saint Anthony. The 
marked visual sense expressed in Flau 


novel, epic, 


bert’s writings finds perfect expression 
in these drawings which cover a wide 
range of subject matter. 


Prizes, Scholarships. 
& Who Won Them 
oo over a hundred American 
soap scrapers received prizes in the 
$10 and $25 class, five were in the big 
money when the awards of Procter & 
Gamble’s Seventeenth Annual Compe 
tition were announced. Edward An 
thony transformed his cake of Ivory 
into a refugee story, Flight from For 
eign, and received $2 for so doing 
Vincent de Palma sent in six cakes 
carved so deftly that all were accepted 


and jointly won for him $150. The 
same sum rewarded Watson Haskell for 
Promenade. Winners of $1 each 
were Mrs. Yetta Goldstein of the 


Bronx and Herbert Puechner of Mil 
waukee. 

The first girl ever to receive a post 
graduate architectural scholarship at 
Cooper Union is five-foot Ann Siro 
tenko whose hobby is mathematics and 
whose intention it is to build skyscrap 
ers. With her $1, purse Miss Siro 
tenko will continue her study of large 
scale construction at Cranbrook Acad 
emy 

Throughout October the Metropoli 
tan Museum will exhibit some sixty 
photographs submitted to their camera 
contest for picture of The Cloisters, 
including the three prize-winners, who 
received the equivalent of $25, $15 
and $1 


A Season's Buys at 


Columbus 


EVEN new objects, most of them 
\” acquired through the Ferdinand 
Howald Fund, are announced by the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. There 
are a handsome pair of French fig- 
ures, the earlier one a graceful, beauti 
fully patinaed Nivernais Virgin dated 
about 1340, the other a sixteenth cen- 
tury transitional work by a Burgundian 
sculptor who has successfully united 
northern realism and the first Renais 
sance flourishes with the traditional 
richness of his native school. A striking 
Egyptian sculpture is the basalt hawk 
whose vigorous modeling is worthy of 
the XIX Dynasty though the Gallery 
dates it later. The Tuscan cross is 
an interesting piece as it combines the 
North Italian International style with 
painted medallions and other fifteenth 
century elements. Ceramics include two 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


plates, Rhages and Hispano-Moresque, 
the latter decorated in cobalt luster 
over a white body. 

George Bellows is one of Columbus’ 
most celebrated native sons and the 
city has been quick to recognize him. 
Snow Dumpers, which joins a consid 
erable Bellows collection, was painted 
in 1911 yet has the edge and vividness 
which mark even his early works, men 
and horses, the East River boat traffic 
all telling of the freshness and sparkle 
of a winter day. There are two Bellows 
drawings in the large collection of 
graphic works which includes two 
Whistlers, an etching study for Millet’s 
I'he Gleaners, Seymour Hayden's Shere 


ACQUIRED BY THE COLUMBUS GALLERY 
EGYPTIAN basalt hawk _ tentativel\ 


Dynasty, a magnificently sculptural god-image of Horus. 


Mill Pond, and important works by 
Zorm, Pennell, and Muirhead Bone. 


Detroit Acquires a 
Dutch Seascape 


HEN the great World’s Fair ‘“‘“Mas 

terpieces of Art” show left Detroit 
last May to further tour the country 
one painting stayed behind. This was 
A Stormy Day on the Zuyder Zee by 
Jan van der Cappelle, acquired and pre- 
sented to the museum by Mr. and Mrs 
Edgar B. Whitcomb of Detroit. An 
early work of the foremost marine 
painter of seventeenth century Holland, 
this canvas illustrates all his subtle mas 
tery of space, air, and light. Though 
the animated subject contrasts with the 
calm sunlit seas of Cappelle’s later 





O! 


ascribed to the XXVI to the XXX 


days, the towering cloud masses and 
swift-running waters show these in 
imitable aerial gradations of tone which 
mark the beginning of the most stately 


phase of Dutch painting. 


News in Brief: The 
Last Word 


@ On the campus of Pennsylvania 
State College the sculptor Heinz War- 
neke will shortly take up his chisel 
against a roughed-out block of Indiana 
limestone destined under his hands to 
become a Nittany lion, svmbol of the 
college. This will be the second time 


FINE ARTS 


that Pennsylvania has a well-known art 
ist working in situ. In 1940 Henry 
Varnum Poor executed the Land Grant 


Fresco donated by the class of °32. 


@ The National Youth 
tion, an organization conceived to give 


Administra 


young workers practical experience in 
every phase of commercial art, is cut 
rently turning its efforts into posters 
for the Air Force. The same project is 
busy designing and silk-screening multi- 
colored posters for the Farm Security 
Administration. 


@ Helpful to householders is the latest 
scheme of the Capital’s Whyte Gallery. 
Gay wall-papers divide the gallery into 
sectors representing the typical Wash 
ington color scheme of living-room, 
dining-room, hall, and bedroom. The 


appropmiate art to accompany this, 
whether paintings, prints, or color re- 
productions, forms a series of rotating 
shows. 


@ The brilliant qualities of draftsman 
ship which distinguished the late Alex 
ander lacovleff are recalled at the Berk 
shire Museum where a collection of the 
Russian artist’s celebrated pencil studies 
gives a many-sided account of his work. 


@ Hundreds of children’s letters, re 
ceived by the Museum of Modern Art 
in reply to the question “If an artist 
promised to paint you a picture, what 
would you want him to paint?”’ are set 
ting the requirements of the Museum’s 
Competition of Pictures for Children 
which closes on November 20, 1941. 
Winning works will be reproduced by 
the silk screen process for distribution 
among schools. 


@ In memory of the late Norman F. 
Wells, an authority on graphic art long 
connected with the firm of M. Knoed 
ler & Company, a print room bearing 
his name has been donated by Mrs. 
Wells to the Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary. The opening show was devoted 
to John Taylor Arms’ French cathedral 
series. 


@ The National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution has just received as 
a gift the important Currier & Ives col- 
lection belonging to Miss Adele Col- 
gate of Tuxedo. Among the 200 items 
are outstanding prints of race horses, a 
complete series of The American Fire- 
man and of the still rarer Life of a Fire 
man. 


@ Thrice bombed in London, men 
aced by submarines on its Atlantic pas- 
sage, a collection of antique English 
and Irish glass worth nearly $200,000 
arrived virtually intact at Steuben’s re 
cently. Net result of Blitzkrieg: one 
broken wineglass. Placed on exhibition 
and for sale, the collection will be the 
subject of a special article in our next 
issue. 


@ The resignation of Dr. Alexander 
Dorner as Director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design leaves vacant one of 
the most important museum posts of 
the Eastern Seaboard. Dr. Dorner came 
to Providence three years ago from Ger- 
many. 


@ In response to popular demand and 
beginning October 7 the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum will remain open one evening a 
week throughout the coming season. 
On Tuesdays therefore the Museum 
will open at 1 P.M., close as usual at 5, 
and reopen at 6:30 for a three hour 


evening session. 


@ French nineteenth century masters 
again figure at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, this time loaned for an indefinite 
period by an anonymous collector and 
hung in the Stickney Gallery. Ranging 
from Daumier to Cézanne, the group 
includes a well known Portrait of 
George Moore among its ten Manets. 
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THE BALLET GOOD 


THING FOR PAINTERS 


Continued from page 14 


urtists—two exceptions are Vlaminck 
ind Soutine—have at one time or an 
other produced ballet décors. Besides 
Matisse, these include 
Chirico, Andre Derain, 
Raoul Dufy, Marie Laurencin, Georges 
Braque, Joan Miro, Pierre Roy, José 
Maria Sert, Mariano Andreu, Andre 


Masson, Juan Gris, Jean 


Picasso and 


Giorgio de 


Lurcat, 
Georges Rouault, Fernand Léger, Fran 
Utrillo, the 


Cassandre of poster fame, and even the 


cis Picabia, spectacular 


chi-chi photographer Cecil Beaton 


\ corresponding register of big names 
in American art might include such 
painters as Grant Wood, Thomas Ben- 
ton, John Steuart Curry, Reginald 
Marsh, John Sloan, Charles Burchfield, 
Charles Sheeler, John Marin, Hobson 
Pittman, Edward Hopper, Max Weber, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Peter Hurd, and per 
haps the photographer George Platt 
Lynes. One might well ask ““Why not?” 
or “Where are they now?” The answe1 
is that they are scattered from coast to 
coast and in most cases hard at work 
but not on sets and costumes for bal 
lets which, as stage pictures on a scale 
too large to be ignored, would bring 
The ballet would 
benefit equally from this refreshing 


them a new public 


transfusion of new blood 


Nearly all the Europeans mentioned 
Diaghileff; and as 
everybody must know by now, Diaghi 


were engaged by 


leff died without leaving any spiritual 
heirs in America. There has been no 
cultivated impresario to catch our 
painters while they are young and point 
out that the ballet is an ideal medium, 
since a successful décor stands a fair 


chance of being seen all over the world. 


Another aspect of ballet decor which 
American artists might (but for the 
most part don’t) consider is the cal 
iber of the audience the ballet has al 
ways attracted—the carriage trade, peo 
ple with money to spend on such lux- 


uries as original works of art. 


The principal stumbling-block paint 
ers face when they spend time and tal 
ent on a ballet is the’ fact that the 
completed work does not stand or fall 
by the artist’s efforts alone. A poor 
décor, that is to say one which is 
scenically unattractive like Nathalie 
Gontcharova’s Igrouchka, to the Rus 
sian folk tunes of Liadow, overelaborate 
like Dali’s Bacchanale, pallid like Stew- 
art Chaney’s Vienna, 1814, to Weber 
dance music, or one which allows the 
dancers too little freedom of movement, 
like Gontcharova’s Bogatyri or Coq 
“Bore” can immeasurably impair the 
effectiveness of a ballet; but no décor 
can redeem one in which the choreog- 
raphy or the music is of no interest. 


An obstacle of the more practical 
kind for artists is the United Scenic 
Artists Union, to which all painters 
producing décor must belong. The ini- 
tiation fee to Local 829 of the Union 
is $500; the candidate must, besides, 
submit to an elaborate examination. 
Local 829 dues are $4 a month; if the 
artist needs an assistant, he must be 
hired from the ranks of unemployed 
Union members at $18 per day. Since 
the Union provides that an artist must 
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be paid i minimum of 55s per set, 
ind $10 and $15 per costume for prin 
cipals, these requirements, translated 
into cold economic fact, mean _ that 
even if a painter is able to pass the ex 
idmitted to the 


Union, he must turn over most of the 


imination, and is 


profits on his first job to the exclusive 
club run by and for stage designers of 
more repute. It is in effect, then, a 
union in restraint of trade to which 
members can be elected only by thei 
better established rivals, whom the 
newcomers will obviously supplant 
Despite these hurdles, and they are 


not inconsiderable, two contenders for 


ay) 


went uncredited because the 36-year 
old New Yorker did not belong to the 
Union. The variety of costumes in 
Billy the Kid, from the gaudy, good 
humored burlesque tights of the Wo 
men No Better Than They Should Be 
to the drab dresses of the pioneer 
women and the hero’s striking white 
costume, are first-rate examples of ef 
fective design for the stage; so is the 
spacious set which—oddly—tresembles 
a Peter Hurd landscape. Both Billy the 
Kid and Filling Station are the work of 
irtists with no previous (or subsequent 
theatrical experience; and they com 
prise a refreshing reply to those who 
ontend that the best theatrical design 
is ipso facto the work of old hands in 


the theatre. One has only to compare 





THE NEW AND THE OLD: Bubble-light Surrealism in Dali's projected décor 
for the forthcoming “Labyrinth” by Massine’s Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo (above); 


the orgiastic setting Bakst devised for “‘Scherherezade” before the last war (below 





the title of the American Diaghileff 
have commissioned outstanding décors 
from American artists. To Lincoln Kir 
stein of the Ballet Caravan belongs the 
distinction of staging the two best bal- 
let décors which as yet bear the “Made 
in America” label. These are the Paul 


Cadmus Filling Station, to Virgil 
Thomson’s music, and Jared French’s 
Billy the Kid, with a score by Aaron 
Copland. Cadmus was originally cred 
ited only with the Filling Station cos- 
tumes, and these are characterized by 
the vulgarity which in his easel pic 
tures have twice offended the Navy 
and, on occasion, the critics. The hand 
some set—evocative, and nicely adapted 
to the dancing which brings it to life— 


the décor for Billy with ballets by the 
elegant Broadway hacks duBois and 
Johnson which depict the same epoch 
( Nabokoft’s Union Pacific, Rodger’s 
Ghost Town) *to see that American 
painters can, like their. European cou 
sins, sometimes surpass professional 
theatrical craftsmen in freshness and 
ingenuity. 

For two seasons (1938-41) Richard 
Pleasant of the Ballet ‘Theatre put in 
his bid for the Diaghileff mantle, a 
silk-lined opera cape. To date, the Bal 
let Theatre’s most successful produc 
tions have included Jardin aux Lilas, to 
Chausson “‘Poeme,” with a gloomy if 
effective set and handsome Edwardian 
costumes by the English artist Hugh 


Stevenson; Three Virgins and a Devil, 
with a Respighi score, after primitive 
paintings by two Englishwomen whose 
collective name is Motley; and Gala 
Performance to the Prokofieff “Classi 
cal Symphony” by the Russian-born 
painter, Nicolas de Molas. In choreog 
raphy, this ballet burlesques the dance 
styles popularized by the Russians, as 
well as their backstage tricks and tem- 
perament; scenically, Gala Performance 
wittily parodies Aurora’s Wedding, and 
the choice of this beloved old land 
mark as a point of departure was no 
iccident because, as decor, it represents 
the collaboration of two artists who 
have independently set and costumed 
the backbone of the Russian repertory. 
These are, of course, Leon Bakst and 
\lexandre Benois 

Ballet 


cans: Boris 


(heatre hired a few Ameri 


\ronson of Broadway, 
whose set for William Sarovan’s The 
Great American Goof (with a score by 
Henry Brant, onetime arranger for Ben- 
nie Goodman) evoked the pungent 
memory of avant-garde theatrical ex 
periments in Berlin during the twen 
ties; Augustus Vincent ‘Tack, whose 
gaudy blue and silver set for Les Syl 
phides proved a merciful diversion from 
the Russian backdrop after (too long 
after) Corot; and Ballard, 


whose Adam-composed Giselle, a fresh 


Lucinda 


ind charming treatment of a conven 
tional theme, had the air of having 
been copied from an old engraving 
which indeed it was). Her largest un- 
dertaking, six sets and many costumes 
for the Raymond Scott Quintet, fell by 
the wayside for choreographic reasons; 
most of her other jobs were able essays 
in the expected. 

Scenically, the most interesting re 
vival scheduled for the season ahead 
is Eugene Berman’s most elaborate 
décor to date, for Frederick Ashton’s The 
Devil’s Holiday (Le Diable S’Amuse). 
he ‘Tomasini music lacks popular 
appeal; the dancers say that the ballet 
is overdressed to such an extent that 
the choreography loses point and 
punch. To me, it seems one of the 
most beautiful, if unoriginal, produc 
tions I ever saw. Berman does not hesi 
tate to borrow, both from Christian 
Bérard, and from Bérard’s own sources: 
the Baroque, architectural-minded Ital- 
ian painters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. At least one set 
in The Devil’s Holiday, for instance, 
can be specifically traced to Canaletto. 
Like Bérard, Berman views the world 
through melancholy eyes. Everything 
he sees seems a little sad and useless 
and decadent; but when his Concerto 
Barocco is formally presented here after 
the Caravan’s return, his dazzling blue 
set and brilliant costumes will, I think, 
go a long way toward establishing him 
as one of the foremost stage designers 
of our era. 

A décor by another Russian of equal 
importance will not be revived by the 
Massine company this season. This is 
Pavel Tchelitcheft’s restrained St. Fran- 
cis, to the Hindemith music, billed 
originally as “‘after Italian primitives.” 
The presence on a ballet program of a 
credit to a dead artist usually means 
that the living one lacks inventiveness, 
originality, or ingenuity. But this could 
never under any circumstances be said 
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of Tchelitcheff—whose talent is above 


ill original and unique—and certainly 
not of the drab browns and faded blues 
with which he elected to depict the 
little mystic of Assisi. Nor could it 
have been said of the controversial 
Balustrade, produced last spring to the 
Stravinsky Violin 
George Balanchine's typically compli 


Concerto, with 
cated choreography. The glittering cos 
tumes of black and sequins, the fanci- 
ful, erotic trees, and simple, stunning 
set would of themselves have made 
Balustrade an exciting experience in 
the theatre, even if the sexy, shocking 
choreography had not. The Russian 
I'chelitcheff, too, looks on this sad 
world with haunted eves, but his 
bizarre, dream-like fantasies for the 
stage are tinged with Oriental exoti 
cism. As an artist, Tchelitcheff is one 
of the master draftsmen of our time; 
as the creator of ballet décors, his tal 
ent is as personal and exciting as any 
the Russian ballet has ever displayed 

But to my mind, the most distin 
guished decors of the decadent decade 
which divides the death of Diaghileff 
from the present are Christian Bérard’s. 
In the Seventh Svmphony the nostal 
gic sunswept Grecian plain in the third 
movement is truly Olympian, not to say 
heaven-storming; the destruction of the 
earth by fire in the flaming finale is 
unforgettable. To the brilliant ballroom 
scene in the Berlioz Svmphonie Fan 
tastique, Berman was deeply indebted 
for the opening scene of The Devil's 
Holiday, but Berman has done nothing 
to match the mournful prison interior, 


or the mad musician’s shadowy study. 
Bérard’s wistful tear 


dropped for the passing of a classic civ- 


settings are a 


ilization which is perhaps more beauti 
ful in ruins than in reality, a lament for 
the good old days that never were. 
And it is no coincidence that two of 
Bérard’s most _ breath-taking 
achievements were created for the most 


scenic 


notable large-scale dance productions 
of our era: Massine’s symphonic bal 
lets. In the décor for these Massine 
has been blessed by luck as well as 
taste: each new décor has been an im 
provement on Even 
\ndre Masson’s Les Présages, to the 


its predecessor. 


l'chaikowsky Fifth Symphony, is pic 

torially beautiful; and if Choreartium, 
designed by Constantin Terechkovitch 
and Eugene Lowrie to the Brahms 
Fourth, is memorable for its sophisti 

cated use of black and white, then the 
Rouge et Noir of Henri Matisse to the 
Shostakovitch First Symphony, stands 
unrivaled for its effective balance of a 
few simple colors. Rouge et Noir was 
designed by the dean of living French 
painters on a sweeping scale; the back 
drop is a pure abstraction, enlivened 
by simple, skin-tight costumes, which 
demand of the dancers the utmost pre 

cision and grace in the slightest move 
ment. Like any first-rate art, Rouge et 
Noir is so simple one wonders why 
nobody thought of it before. Painted 
late in life, Rouge et Noir is the most 
impressive abstract achievement in the 
field—the creation of a painter who has 
known and loved the ballet for most 
of his 71 years. 


Cornices and Cortissoz 


(Continued from page 13) 


Academy friend Augustus St. Gaudens 
whose work to this day exemplifies to 
Cortissoz the best of modern sculpture. 

With this strong architectural back 
ing and classical training in the arts, 
it was hardly surprising to find Cortis 
soz taking a firm stand against the 
“moderns” from the start. It was, and 
still is, a clear case of utter incom 
patibility, and time seems to have 
worked no changes in his original ver 
dict. Not long ago I came across in 
the files of An American Place a ref 
erence to Cézanne as “‘a talent manqué’’ 
penned by Cortissoz some twenty years 
back, and I noticed the same phrase 
about the Master of Aix in his columns 
only last winter. In one of his earliest 
articles “modern” 
movement—The Post-Impressionist I] 
lusion in the Century Magazine in 1913 
—he began by claiming it to be no 
“movement” at all, but then proceeded 
to “‘take the risk’”’ and state his find 
ings, although “the temptation to go 
deeper into the metaphvsics of the sub 
ject is not, I admit, very strong, for I 
do not like to chew sawdust nor do | 


dealing with the 


enjoy going down into a cellar at mid 
night without a candle to look for a 
black cat that isn’t there.” In his Art 
and Common Sense (published shortly 
after the Armory Show in 1913) Cor 
tissoz claimed it was the “dearth ot 
personality that is lowering the vitality 
of French art.”’ He attacked the “gospel 


of stupid license and self-assertion” as 
well as the Post-Impressionist “impre 
sarios and fuglemen insolently proffer- 
ing a farrago of super-subtle rhetoric.” 
He goes on to say the “farce will 
end when people look at Post-Impres 
sionism as Mr. Sargent looked at it in 
London—‘absolutely sceptical as to 
their having any claim whatever to be 
ing works of art.’” 

In this same volume Cortissoz deals 
at length with the Armory Show which 
he found “deeply interesting,” although 
much of what he saw he found “rub 
bish.” The “taint of the amateur” 
hung about Cézanne’s canvases, while 
Van Gogh and Gauguin were “mod 
erately competent Impressionists.” As 
for Matisse’s he could see 
nothing more than an “adult playing 
tricks." Duchamp’s famous Nude was 
to him, as to most others, sheer “ef- 
fronterv,” bearing no relation to “hu 


“naiveté,” 


man life,’’ but the show as a whole was 
a source of “stimulus” and a “challenge 
to criticism.’”” While convinced that 
Cézanne “never quite learned his trade,” 
Cortissoz is generous enough to admit 
that, like Van Gogh, he “made his 
lucky hits’; but he has little sympathy 
with Matisse’s “gauche puerilities,” and 
he has labelled Picasso the “great pan 
jandrum of the Cubist tabernacle.” 

In an article in the Tribune covering 
the art season of 1931-32, he com 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ART SCHOOLS 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 





| 


“the school of modern art" 


drawing, painting, composition 
for beginners, students, teachers 


FALL SESSION 


Mr. Ozenfant, the prominent artist and teacher, 
is in daily contact with his students 


208 East 20th, New York City | 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information now 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street * New York City 
[bet. Sth & éth Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 
Teachers Alertness Credits 





INDIVIDUAL 


INSTRUCTION IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 
PAINTING AND DRAWING FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS DAY, EVENING 


ARTHUR SILZ 


230 E€. 15 ST. NEW YORK CITY GR 5-3339 





COME TO SEE THE PRESENT STUDENT SHOW! 


CHARLES CAGLE 
PAINTING GROUP 


MORNING—Monday through Friday 
SATURDAY—Morning and Afternoon 
SKETCH CLASS—Tues. and Fri. Evening 


For information address: Charles Cagle 


78 WEST 55th ST.. NEW YORK—CO 5-0759 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


From October 6, 1941 
624 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
Register Now 


For information until October Ist write to 
summer quarters, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 








NEW ART SCHOOL 
567 6th AVE., NEW YORK 
Third Year 
Faculty: AL DOBKIN, CHAIM GROSS 
S. LAWRENCE, MOSES SOYER 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
Day, Evening, Week-end Classes 
Alertness credit to teachers 


Register Now 
7-9:30 Evenings, PHONE GR 2-9785 












W ecusnes courses for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in Ceramics, Jewelry, Metairy, Sculpture and 
industrial Desiga (Bauhaus approach). 


Alertness credit given 
Sculpture conducted by OSSIP ZADKINE 
DESIGN- TECHNICS 
50 Ww. 13th St., ‘N. Y., AL 4-5453 


DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Columbus 5-7879 








SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 


URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING “STONE CUTTING -WOOD CARV- 
ING - LIFE DRAWING - CASTING - TERRA COTTA 


Make Application Now 
214 East 34th Street, New York City 
LExington 2-6404 











UTICA, N. Y. William Palmer will 
instruct in painting at the new Utica 
Art School associated with the Mun 
son - Williams - Proctor Institute and 


made _ possible through the generosity 
of the Proctor family. Opening 1s Oc 
tober 2. Associated with Palmer on the 
faculty will be sculptor Richard Davis 
and Oscar Weissbuch who will teach 


graphic arts 

DEERSFIELD, MASS. Resident artist 
it the Deerfield Academy will be paint 
er Donald Carlisle Greason 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Paint 


er Frederic Taubes is the third Car 


TABLOID GUIDE 


Compiled from catalogues and prospectuses available for 


| ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


negie visiting professor of art at the 
University of Illinois. Emphasis in his 


teaching will be on techniques. 


NEW YORK CITY. Elisabeth Brown, 
New York Decorator, will head the de 
partment of interior decoration at the 
city’s Traphagen School of Fashion 


BUFFALO, N. Y. New Realist Ral 
ston Crawford is another American 
painter added to the staff of Buffalo's 
School of Fine Arts 
coincided with the purchase of one of 
his paintings by the Albright Art Gal 
lery with which the School is asso 


Ihe appointment 


( iated 


FOR STUDENTS 


inspection in our office. We welcome such material 


from other schools and will continue to publish as received 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON, MASS.: The Painters’ Workshop, prac- 
tical study of methods and materials in painting, 
designed for professionals, advanced art students. 
TERM ends May. COURSES: techniques, materials 
history of art. 


BOSTON, MASS.: School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, founded 1876, located between Museum of 
Fine Arts and Gardner Museum. Traveling and 
tuition scholarships. 1ST TERM ends Dee. 19; 2nd 
term, Jan. 4-Mar. 27; 3rd term, Apr. 5-June 5. 
TUITION: $125 for terms | & 2; $100 for term 
3. COURSES: design, painting. drawing, graphic 
arts, sculpture, crafts, commercial art. 


WORCESTER, MASS.: School of the Worcester 
Art Museum. Founded 1898, now in new quarters 
adjoining museum. Full use of Museum library and 
facilities. 7 scholarships, 2 large studies. IST 
TERM ends Dec. 5; 2nd term, Dec. 8-Mar 6; 3rd 
term, Mar. 9-May 29. TUITION: $100 per year; 
$50 for post-graduates, local teachers. and students 
specializing in one subject. COURSES: fine arts, 
theory, industrial design, allied fields. 


NEW HAVEN, CT.: Yale School of Fine Arts. 
Eminent since (869, adjacent notable art gallery, 
library. Fellowships, scholarships, loans, prizes; 
graduate work, research in fine arts leading to 
MFA degree. IST TERM ends Jan. 17; 2nd term, 
Jan. 19-June 10. TUITION: $250 yearly for paint- 
ing or sculpture; $350 yearly for drama, architee- 
ture, or graduate work. COURSES: both sexes fine 
arts and related crafts, city and group planning, 
drama; architecture for men only. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK CITY: New York School of Interior 
Decoration, city’s largest school in this field. Back- 
ground of historic styles. TUITION: $45 for four 
month term. COURSES: basis principles and back- 
ground in a practical training course. Advanced 
courses in room composition, business practice, 
trade information, color harmony, etc. 


NEW YORK CITY: Studio of Charles Cagle. In- 
dividual criticism, emphasis on color and its func- 
tion. TERM begins Oct. |. TUITION: $24 monthly, 
Monday through Friday mornings. Also Saturday 
classes, $8 monthly half day; $12 monthly full day. 
Sketch classes Tuesday & Friday evenings, 50¢ per 
session. COURSES: in figure and portrait from life. 


NEW YORK CITY: New School for Social Re- 
search Workshop. Distinguished faculty, experimen- 
tal courses. IST TERM ends Jan. 30; 2nd term, 
Feb.-May. TUITION: from $12.50 to $100 per 
term, depending on course. COURSES: painting, 
drawing, stone sculpture, graphic arts, weaving, 
photography, history, theory. 


NEW YORK CITY: Outdoor painting trips con- 
ducted by Arthur Silz on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. TUITION (not including transportation) : 
$1.50 for Saturday or Sunday;; $2.50 for both. 
Additional classes Tuesday morning in New York 
parks at $2.50 per session or $8 monthly. 


NEW YORK CITY: New York University’s In- 
stitute of Fine Arts offers classes in history of art 
for graduate students. Some open to the public. 
Distinguished faculty of American and European art 
historians. 1ST TERM ends January 30; 2nd term, 
Feb.-May. TUITION: most courses $25 to the 
public. COURSES: all fields of archaeology and his- 
tory of art. Special museum training course. 


NEW YORK CITY: Archipenko Art School. Tech- 
nique, style, expression of personality stressed; in- 
dividual instruction by Archipenko. TERM begins 
Oct. 6. TUITION: Full courses, $50 monthly; half 
courses, $30; evening courses (Tuesday and Thurs- 
day), $20 monthly; private lessons, $10. COURSES: 
painting, drawing, sculpture, ceramics. 


NEW YORK CITY: School for Iranian Studies of 
the Iranian Institute. Courses by noted scholars 
for those interested in cultural history in general, 
Asiatic civilization in particular. IST TERM Oct. 
6-Jan. 31. TUITION: $20 per course, per semester. 
CLASSES in history of Greek, Roman, Iranian, 
Moslem, and related arts and cultures. 


NEW YORK CITY: Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Bridge between amateur and professional, introduc- 
ing the apprentice conception. Lectures, fashion 
shows, exhibition, student publication. Classes re- 
stricted in size. 1ST TERM ends Jan. 31; 2nd term, 





LEGER 





Feb. 2-May 29. COURSES: one-, two-, and three- 
year courses in design, fashion, ete. Special courses 
in drawing, theatrical design, display, fashien jour- 
nalism, clothing construction, ete. Saturday and eve- 
ning classes. 


NEW YORK CITY: McLand Art Institute. Com- 
mercial art. Guest iecturers in art appreciation and 
history of art. Scholarships: IST TERM ends Jan. 
30; 2nd term, Feb. 2-June 5. TUITION: full day 
course, full year, $225; full year, half day, $125; 
evening (3 per week), $90. COURSES: advertising 
and commercial arts, drawing, paintings. 


NEW YORK CITY: National Academy Art School. 
Distinguished artists among instructors. Scholar- 
ships and awards. Age limit 15 to 35. Part-time 
students accepted by special permission. 1ST TERM 
ends Dec. 19; 2nd term, Jan. 5-Apr. 19. COURSES: 
fine arts, murai painting, anatomy. 


NEW YORK CITY: Studio ef Lewis Daniel. Per- 
sonal instruction. TERM Tuesday evenings from 
October 6. TUITION: $6 monthly. CLASSES in 
life drawing. 


NEWARK, N. J.: School of Isaac Lane Muse. Per- 
sonal instruction in congenital studio atmosphere, 
encouragement of individual creative effort. TERM 
ends June 13. TUITION: $5 monthly, $40 yearly 
for one subject; $9 monthly, $75 yearly any two 
subjects; $12 monthly, $100 yearly any three sub- 
jects. Saturday afternoon children’s classes $1 per 
lesson, $3 monthly, $25 yearly. CLASSES in por- 
trait, composition, landscape, anatomy. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Moor Institute, merged 
with Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
founded 1844, oldest school of art applied to in- 
dustry in U. S. Faculty of high professional stard- 
ing. Fe.lowships and prizes. Library, exhibitions, 
courses, definitely professional. 1ST TERM ends 
Jan. 31; 2nd term, Feb. 2-May 29. TUITION: $100 
per term per course, $15 per lecture course. Also 
Saturday and evening classes. COURSES: design, 
decoration, illustration, fine arts, crafts as well as 
lecture courses. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania 
School of Fine Arts, one of country’s leading schools 
of architecture. Fellowships, scholarships, prizes. 
1ST TERM ends Jan.; 2nd term, Feb. 2-June 10. 
TUITION: yearly for architecture, fine arts, music, 
ete., $400. Also special and part time arrangements. 
COURSES: five-year architecture, five-year indus- 
trial architecture, six-year combined course, four- 
year music course (B.F.A.), graduate courses in 
Fine Arts (M.F.A.), five-year course in interior 
decoration. 


WeEST 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.: Layton School of Art, non- 
prefit making, with studios in Layton Art Gallery. 
Scholarships. 1ST TERM ends Feb. 7; 2nd term, 
Feb. ti-June 12. TUITION: $200 per full year. 
COURSES: painting, sculpture, illustration, de- 
sign, teacher training. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.: St. Paul Gallery and School 
of Art. Non-profit organization in its sixteenth 
year. 1ST TERM ends Jan. 31; 2nd term, Feb. 2- 
May 29. TUITION: day school for full year, $150: 
half time, $80;; three evenings per week, $45 yearly. 
COURSES: drawing, painting, design, graphic arts, 
ceramics, ete. Also Saturday and children’s classes. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.: Otis Art Institute, fine 
and industrial art school maintained by Los Angeles 
County. IST TERM ends Nov. 29; 2nd term, Dec. |- 
Mar. 7; 3rd term, Mar. 9-June 6. TUITION: 12 
week term, five full days weekly. $60; half days, 
$45; two half days, $24. COURSES: Industrial arts, 
painting, sculpture, design. Saturday classes, chil- 
dren’s classes. 


SOUTH 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.: New Orleans Art School, 
conducted by New Orleans Arts and Crafts Club, 
life models, exhibition galleries with changing 
shows, and members’ gallery. Prizes. IST TERM 
ends Jan. 31; 2nd term, Feb. 2-June {. TUITION: 
for instruction six days weekly, $120 yearly or $60 
per term. COURSES: drawing, painting, portrait- 
ure, still-life, landscape, sculpture, ceramics. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: Witte Museum School 
of Art in building remodeled by Gutzon Borglum. 
Founded by Henry Lee MeFee. TUITION: $5 to 
$25 monthly, depending upon course chosen. IST 
TERM, Nov. t-Jan. 31. 2nd term through April. 
COURSES: drawing, life painting, landscape paint- 
ing, sculpture, watercolor. 


WILL OPEN HIS SCHOOL 
Ist OCTOBER AT 80 WEST 40th 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Prospective students should write for infor- 
mation now to: 


L. SZECSI + 69 E. 57 » NEW YORK 











ART NEws 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 


LILIENFELD 


@AtLCLEGERIE S 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 


in 1920 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART NEWS 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


THE 
| UNIQUE 
ART 


| MAGAZINE 


This interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 
136 E. 57 St., New York 


te lA ts Acad ie 
COUNTESS ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


58 West 57th Street 
COUNTESS ZICHY drawing and painting 
ALBERTO SABAS modelling and sculpture 
SIMON LISSIM decorative and applied art, 


including theatre and ceramic design. 
REGISTRATION NOW COLumbus 5-9152 
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Continued from page 25 
ments at length on “the decline of the 
cole de Paris” which, in the light of 
the New York attitude during the past 
decade and the amazing success of the 
Museum of Modern Art, must surely 
ome under the head of wishful think 
ing. “No movement ever fades awa\ 
over night,” he savs, “and modernism 
has not yet passed away into obscurity 
But its legend 1S pretty well exploded 
What does it leave behind? In the art 
of Matisse a note of color. In that of 
Picasso a certain mobility and fresh 
ness in attack.” He is no more sparing 
of our American “‘moderns,” and when 
Franklin Watkins won the first prize 
with his Suicide in Costume at the 
1931 Carnegie International, Cortissoz 
castigated the jury for having “dealt a 
death blow to the claim that only art 
ists can properly or completely judge 
irt . They did not select the best 
techniques; one would think they had 
selected about absolutely the worst.” 
But many of the distressing exhibitions 
of modern art he can pass over to his 
issistant, Carlyle Burrows, as he did on 
the occasion of last season’s Dali show 
it Julien Levy’s where a certain anti 

cornice mood prevails. 

Ihe other side of his critical play, 
however, is all aglow with love of 
beauty and deep concern with every 
thing that tends toward that goal. ““The 
only thing that demands admiration is 
beauty,” he writes. “Refresh your mind 
with reference to the past so as to dis 
criminate in the things of the present.” 


In this foreword to the ‘“Virtuosity in 


Art” exhibition at the Century Club in 
1935, he wrote: “To ply the brush 
with equal certitude and ease—that is 
surely one of the greatest felicities to 
which an artist can attain. But when 
he brings his technique to an even 
higher pitch of brilliance, when he can 
use his instrument as the pianist and 
violinist use theirs, he wins for himself 
a felicity apart, that of the virtuoso, the 
conjuror, the truly dazzling executant.”’ 

Cortissoz has been the intimate of 
many of our great collectors, indeed, 
setting a pattern for the voung write! 
who realizes how important “knowing 
Whistler, Sargent, 
Chase, Weir, 


others have 


evervbody” can be 
LaF arge, St 
l'wachtman, and 


Gaudens, 
man\ 
been his friends, and, being a great 
clubman, he has spent long hours at the 
Century, the Players, and the Coffee 
House. For architecture and its practi 
tioners, he has ever had a deep regard, 
and one of Cortissoz’s chief delights 
was John Russell Pope, from whose 
Neo-Roman hand came the colossus of 
the new National Gallery as a parting 
gift. Endless academic awards and hon 
ors have been his share, and probably 
no single writer on art has been heard 
by so many diverse and distinguished 
audiences. ‘To a good three-quarters 
dicta on 
aesthetics are pretty much gospel. He 


of the reading public his 


has been consistently featured bv the 


press and if he warns the committee 


York 


engaged in planning the New 


World’s Fair against falling into an 
“Ecole de Coney Island” mood, he 


gets a generous headline. He has to his 


credit a notable group of works on art 
his most recent publication being a 
privately printed An Introduction to the 
Mellon Collection) and he has written 
1 comprehensive and colorful two vol 
ume biography of his chief, 
Whitelaw Reid. His favorite pastime is 


former 


golf, on which he has even done a vol 
ume, and his cronies tell of many happy 
hours spent at the Players’ Club bil 
liard tables 

Cortissoz’s sanctum at the Herald 
l'ribune many stories above the street 
and the roar of the presses (most fea 
ture writers are glad to get a nonde 
script cubicle to themselves) is piled 
high with thousands of books and im 
maculately stacked photographs. A mon 
umental safe is crammed with memora 
bilia on art and the mementoes of a 


lifetime. His talk is as colorful as his 


professional career and seasoned with 
enough anecdotes of the great to give 
hope of unparalleled memoirs if he 
ever gets round to doing them. It’s all 
very much in the grand manner, this 
pattern of Cortissoz’s, and bespeaks the 
long years of latter-day Medicean pat 
ronage of the Reids, father and son. 
Not the least of 


outstanding qualities is a genuine mod 


Royal Cortissoz’s 


esty, so great that at first he seriously 
questioned the advisability of being in 
cluded in this biographical series. But 
with good grace, he reconsidered the 
proposition, rather thought 
churlish. The Herald-'T'ribune party in 
his honor, being a family affair with a 
few old cronies and the Reids, is thus 
the most 


than be 


welcome testimonial for a 
man who has served their newspaper 
and the public for a full half-century. 


Legacy from the Impressionists 


Continued from page 20 


other, he juxtaposed large patterns of 
color that enhance one another by his 
magical ability to find just the right 
contrast. Never conventional, he was at 
one and the same time daring, subtle 
and inventive as only a Frenchman can 
be. His color design, no matter how 
complicated, is always just right, like 
an arresting epigram. But its luminous 
purity would have been impossible had 
it not been for the color inventions of 
Monet. Matisse’s great charm is that he 
staved true to the tradition of French 
love of paint itself 


(here are others who 


might be 
listed as profiting by the color methods 
of the Impressionists. ‘There was Vuil 
lard who toned down their brilliant 
palette but who created tremulous re 
strained harmonies out of their broken 
color to describe the intimacies of 
friends and families within closed walls. 
Segonzac uses their methods to con 
struct coruscating still-lifes 

Ihe fascinating jazz-like shorthand 
of Dufy has much of the sparkling 
charm of the very earliest Impression 


(Continued on page 28) 





DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


PAINT LAGS 
TAPES ILRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS dART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


















JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 
EGYPTIAN 


GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 

PAINTINGS 

DRAWINGS «+ _— PRINTS 


ROMAN 


30 WEST S44 STREET, 


NEW YORK 





JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.} 


High Grade 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques § Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue 


and nothing but—in producing Photo Engravings 


There’s something mighty reassuring about knowing that 
your engraving needs are in the hands of men who know 
hew, artisans all, each a specialist in his own field and 
under expert supervision. Quality is our first consideration, 
for we always aim to secure faithful reproduction of copies, 
no matter how complicated. 

Speed is essential only to a certain degree of perfection and 
while we could not truthfully proclaim Quality with Speed 
we do guarantee to produce desired results in any given 
specified time. This is our method of producing Perfect 
Printing plates for Black and White, Ben Day and full 
Color Process. Consult us, there is no obligation. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING 
225 West 39th Street New York City 


CORP. 


LOngacre 5-5370 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


sosiah ADES 


OCTOBER 10-25 


®@ invites your early visit to this 
friendly and intimate new gallery, where 
selected american and french paintings 

are now on view @ 





18 east 57th street ¢- new york 


gallery of modern art 


New York 
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ART News 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Americana from Wallace 

Nutting Collection 

jpae Early American furniture prop 
erty of the estate of the late Wal 

lace Nutting, 


ollector and an authority on Colonial 


nationally known as a 


lite, will be offered at public sale at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries the after 


noon of October 4, following exhibi 
tion every weekday from September 
27-. The collection, which was removed 
trom ““Nuttingholme, 24 Vernon 


Street, l'ramingham, Massachusetts, is 
being sold by order of Mrs. Nutting 

Ihe furniture, largely of the eight 
eenth century, includes Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Shera 
ton styles as interpreted by skilled Phil 
idelphia and New England cabinet 
makers. Of further interest are several 
clocks and six hooked carpets. 


~™ . 
roy —_=. 
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DALTON ET AL. SALI 


cule by Corot; On The Bosphorus: Set 
ting Sun by Felix Ziem; La Soif and 
Resting by William Adolphe Bougue 
reau; Girl in Scarlet by Jean Jacques 
Henner; and other examples by Boudin, 
Monticelli, Daubigny, Diaz, Gérome, 
Vibert, Raffaeli, and other artists 

In the group of British paintings are 
John Barker by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A.; Young Girl Writing a Letter 
by Angelica Kauffman; Landscape, an 
early Gainsborough; and a portrait by 
John James Masqueriet 

Kighteenth century portraits by Sam 
uel F. B. Morse, P.N.A., Thomas Sully 
ind James Reid Lambdin are included 
in the group of American works, as 
well as paintings entitled Street Scene 
Rain by Childe Hassam, Sunrise Bay 
by Jonas Lie, P.N.A., and examples by 
Daniel Ridgeway Knight, Louis Aston 
Knight, George Inness, Ralph Blake 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


AMERICAN Impressionism in “Street Scene: Rain,” an early work by Hassam 


Paintings by Nineteenth 
Century Masters 

AINTINGS of various schools from 

the collections of Mr. and Mrs 
Hubert K. Dalton of Rumson, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Ethel Gunton Douglas, re 
moved from 834 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and sold by their order, together 
with paintings from other owners will 
be dispersed at public auction on the 
evening of October 16, following ex 
hibition commencing October 11 at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Among the works of the French 
School are La Mare Brillante Crepus- 


lock, Arthur F. ‘Tait, N.A., Homer D 
Martin, and others 


English Furniture and 
Decorations 
yes English furniture, Georgian 
silver including two important 
George III silver wine coolers, tapestries, 
rugs and decorations, property of Carl 
Wicke and sold by his order, together 
with property of other owners will be 
dispersed at public auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the afternoon 
of October 18, following exhibition 
commencing October 11. 


Legacy from the Impressionists 


(Continued from page 27) 


ist methods. It has a playful exuberance 
of its own which is very French in its 
combination of intimacy and _perfec- 
tion. Dufy’s dazzling patterns of pure 
color have a distinct relation to the 
pure color cubes of Signac, but his gay 
sophisticated twentieth century insou 
ciance furnishes an interesting contrast 
to Signac’s professorlike “scientific ex 
periments.” 

At the other extreme from the very 
light comedy of Dufy is the cosmic 
tragedy of Rouault. His early work had 
a very limited palette, but his later and 
latest manner has an overpowering 


color intensity of its own. Its depth and 
purity probably come largely from his 
experience as an apprentice to a manu- 
facturer of stained glass windows. But 
I wonder whether it was not also partly 
encouraged by the color experimenta 
tion of the Impressionists. Certainly in 
Rouault we find the highest develop 
ment of paint itself in all its purity. It 
is reassuring to those of us who love 
this medium. The fact that the two last 
mentioned are among the most popular 
artists of our day gives us hope that 
the period of paint for paint’s sake is 
not over. 
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OCTOBER 1-14, 


1941 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


AKRON, O., Art Institute. Nov. 1-30. Summit 
County, Ohio Art Exhibition. Open to artists who 
work, study or live in Summit County. All mediums 
except sculpture. Entry cards & works due Oct. 20. 
W. F. O'Hearn. Chairman Exhibition Committee, 
268 So. Main St., Akron, 0. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Society of Etchers. Nov. 
1-30. Miniature Prints Annual. Open to members. 
All metal plate mediums, 3x5 inches. Works due 
Oct. 20. James Swann, Secretary, 2343 Geneva 
Terrace, Apt. 311-E, Chicago, 11. 


CINCINNATI. 0., Art Museum. Nov. 8-Deec. 7. 
Annual Exhibition of American Art. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oll, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Entry ecards due Oct. 14; works Oct. 20. 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, Cincinnati, 0. 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts, Nov.. 2-30. 
Texas Print Annual. Open to artists who have re- 
sided in Texas for one year prior to the exhibition. 
All mediums of prints. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Oct. 25; works Oct. 26. Mrs. 
John Morgan, President, Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


DAYTON, O., Art Institute. Nov. 1-30. Ohio Print 
Makers’ Annual. Exhibition will circulate for 
| year. Open to Ohio artists. Mediums: etching, 
block-print & lithography. Jury. Entry cards 
due Oct. 14; works Oct. 21. Mary Anderson, Sec- 
retary, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 0 


DETROIT, MICH., Institute of Arts. Nov. 14-Dec. 
30. Michigan Arists Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Michigan. All mediums. Jury 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Nov. |. Clyde 
H. Burroughs, Secretary, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL... County Museum. Jan. 9- 
Feb. 22. California Watercolor Society Annual. 
Open to members (membership open to all artists; 
initiation fee $5; dues $3). Mediums: watercolor, 
pastel, & gouache. Jury. Prizes. Works are to be 
sent to Los Angeles County Museum or San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art depending upon which is 
nearer for artist. (Entire exhibition will be 
shown at San Franciseo Nov. (8-Dec. 9). All 
entry cards to be sent to Los Angeles County 
Museum by Oct. 17. Works due Los Angeles Oct. 
18; San Francisco, Oct. 24. Louise Ballard, Curator 
, An. Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, 

al. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum. Jan. 1-31. 
International Salon of Photography. Open to all 
photographers. All mediums of photography, & 
kodachrome color slides. Jury. Works due Nov. 
15. Larry Lewin, Secretary, Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles County Museum, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union. Nov. 5-Dec. 4. 
Wisconsin Salon of Art. Open to artists residing 
in state for past 3 years. or for 10 years in the 
past. or who have studied there 3 years. All 
mediums. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Oct. 28. Patricia Bennit, Chairman 
of Gallery Committee, 770 Langdon St., Madison, 
Wis. 

MASSILLON, 0O., Massillon Museum. Nov. 1{-30 
Annual November Exhibition. Open to residents 
and former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoining 


counties. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due 
Oct. 23. Massillon Museum, Massillon, 0. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., Fine Arts Bidg. American 
Veterans Society of Artists Annual. Nov. 11-29 
Open to American citizens who served in World 
War. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture & prints. 
Jury. Entry cards due Nov. |; works Nov. 5. Fred- 
eric A. Williams, 58 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. Nov. 
1-15. Allied Aritsts of America Annual. Open to 
all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, mural de- 
signs & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Works due Oct. 
27. Harry E. Olsen, Sec'y, 321 E. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... WPA Art Center. 
Dec. 7-31. Annual Exhibition of Lithography. 
Open to living American artists. Medium: biack 
& white lithography. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 10; works Nov. 17. Oklahoma 
WPA Art Center, Municipal Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Nov. 2-Dec. 7. Philade'phia Watercolor 
and Print Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, black & white, drawings & 
prints. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Oct. 6; 
works Oct. 8. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Secretary, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum. Nov. 1-30. 
First Missouri Annual. Open to artists resident 
now or within past 12 mos. in state of Missouri or 
within 50 miles of its borders. All mediums. 
Jury. Entry cards & works due Oct 18. Perry T. 
Rathbone, Director, Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Fine Arts School & 
Gallery. Fine Arts School and Gallery Monthly 
Exhibitions. Open to all artists. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Works due {0th of each month. 
Edward E. M. Joff, Director, Fine Arts School & 
Gallery, 415 Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. Oct. 
29-Nov. 16. Annual West of the Rockies Photo- 
graphic Salon. Open to photographers of Wash., 
Ore., Ida., Ut., Nev., Ariz., & Cal. All mediums 
of photography. Jury. Work due Oct. 7. Douglas 
MacAgy, Assistant Curator, Civie Center, San 
Francisco, Cal 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Shreveport Art Club. Nov. 
2-28. Annual Exhibition. Open to members 
(membership open for $1.00 a year to artists 
residing in the South). All mediums. Jury. Entry 
eards due Oct. 15; works Oct. 18. E. J. Whetzle, 
President. 3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, La. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. Nov. 
24-Dec. 31. Wilmington Society of Fine Arts An- 
nual. Open to artists of Delaware, pupils of 
Howard Pyle & members of Society. Mediums: 
oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards & works 
due Nov. 17. Constance Moore, Director, Park 
Drive at Woodlawn, Wilmington, Del. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.. Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-Feb. |. Annual New Year Show. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va. & 
W. Va. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Dec. 7. Mrs. Ruth 
a Secretary, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
own, 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, musical composition, painting 
& sculpture. Preliminary regional competitions in 
ptg. & sculpture at San Francisco. Denver, Chi- 
eago, Houston, Baltimore & New York. Final 
competitions in New York. Open to unmarried 
male U. S. citizens under 31. Applications In 
ptg. & seulpture due Jan. 1; in other subjects 
Feb. {. Roseoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL. ALASKA; Anchorage 
P. 0. & Court House. Open to American artists 
living in Alaska or who have painted there. 
Award $4200. Closing date Oct. 27. Write Section 
of Fine Arts, 7th & D Sts., S. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, CHICAGO; Uptown Pos- 
tal Station. Open to all American artists. Award 
$4000. Closing date Dec. |. Write Meyric Rogers, 
Curator of Decorative & Industrial Arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES, HAWAII; Hono- 
lulu & Lihue Post Offices. Open to sculptors resi- 
dent of or attached to Territory of Hawaii. Award 
$800 each. Closing date Oct. 25. Apply Edgar C. 
Schenck, Director, Honolulu Acad. of Arts, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURE, YAKIMA, WASH- 
INGTON; P. 0. & Court House. Open to seulp- 
tors of Cal., Ore. & Wash. Award $1850. 
Closing date Oct. 15. Apply Mr. Kenneth Calla- 
han, Curator, Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer 
Park, Seattle, Wash. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; Fel- 
lowships of $2,500 each for one year’s research 
or creative work in fine arts, including music. 
Open to all citizens of U. S. between ages of 25 
and 40, or, in exceptional cases, over 40. Selec- 
tions to be made on basis of unusual capacity for 
research, or proved creative ability. Candidates 
must present p'ans for proposed study. Applica- 
tions due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General, John Simon Guggenheim Memoria! 
Foundation, 55! Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY. NEW YORK; 
Competition for {5 ft. bronze statue of Christ, 
Light of the World, to be erected in front of new 
headquarters of National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. Open to sculptors in 
U. S. Ten cash prizes. Photographs of work and 
letters of recommendation must be submitted by 
Nov. 7. Competitors will be chosen from this mate- 
rial. For particulars write Secretary, Liturgical 
Arts Society, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of History & Art: City 
Planning, to Oct. 26. Elements of Design, to 
Oct. 30. 

AMHERST, MASS.. Amherst Coll.: Watercolors by 
E. O'Hara, Oct. 6-19. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: European Art- 
ists Teaching in America, to Nov. 9. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Finger Lakes 
Annual; Venetian Masters Prints, to Oct. 31. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commission: 
Color Idioms; Pottery, to Oct. 29. 


BENNINGTON, VT., Museum: Portraits, C. Hare, 
Oct. 3-20. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Kenneth 
Frazier, to Oct. 26. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Founders of Grand Central Galleries, to Oct. 31. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Public Library: Birming- 
ham Art Club, to Oct. 31. 

BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Contemporary 
Art, to Oct. 31. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Eugene Berman Retrospec- 
tive, Oct, 7- Nov. 10. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Gall.: Flor- 
ida Children’s Ptgs., Oct. 6-20. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Museum: Luigi 
Lucioni, to Oct. 31. 


BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: J. Sederhoim; WPA 
Artists, to Oct. 31. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum: North Caro- 
lina Artists, to Oct. 31. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: International Water- 
color Exhibit, to Oet. 7. 
Mandel Bros.: South Side Art Assoc., Oct. 13-31. 


CINCINNATI, 0., Art Museum: H. G. French Col- 
lection of Prints, to Nov. 2. 


COLUMBUS, O., Gall. of Fine Arts: 18th Century 
French Masters, Oct. 2-Nov. 4. 


CONCORD, N. H., State Library: New Hampshire 
Decade of Design, to Nov. |. 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Texas Gen- 
eral Exhibition, Oct. 4-20 


DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall.: Norman 
Rockwell, Oct. 8-28. 


DAYTON, 0O., Art Inst.: Drawings by R. Rychar- 
tik, to Oct. 31. 


DENVER, COL.. Art Museum: Drawings by H 
Rasmusen; Prints by L. & H. Keeler, to Oct. 15. 

DES MOINES, IA., Assoc. of Fine Arts: WPA 
Watercolors, to Oct. 28. Pan American Exhibit, 
Oct. 13-31. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Walt Disney 
Show, to Oct. 26. 

Public Library: “The Might of America,’’ to 
Oct. 26. 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS., Williston Acad.: Audu- 
bon Prints, from Oct. 8. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall.: Watercolors from 
Vose Gall., to Oct. 31. 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: J. M. Ham- 
ilton Bequest Exhibition to Oct. 15. 

FORT WORTH TEX., Public Library: Contem- 
porary Drawing, to Oct. 15. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Gallery: Portinari, 
to Oct. 29. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Public Museum: 8S. 
Byron Stone, to Oct. 25. 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Woman's Coll. (Univ. of 
N. C.): English Color Lithographs, Oct. 4-25. 


GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger House: 


**Towards a Buying Public,’’ to Nov. 30. 








































































NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC. 


PAINTINGS OF BALI, INDO-CHINA AND THAILAND 
by 


EDWARD DALY BROWN 


October 9 through 25 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 

























DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 
|| 


| XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 





NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 




















HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


1 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


35 Old Bond St., London 















RALPH M. CHAIT | 
GALLERIES 


0 


Early Chinese Art 


0 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
TERR ere SRST 
































Soul Savers'' in Oil—40 x 50 


EXHIBITION 
of Organic Art Forms by 


BEN MESSICK 


October Ist to |5th 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE | 


741 South Grand View St., Los Angeles 


EARLY 
CHINESE ART 

jades 

bronzes 


paintings 
sculpture 


VEN 


YAMANAKA 
6S80FifthAve., N.Y. 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


CHARLES CULVER 


Paintings and Watercolors 
of Michigan 





SEPTEMBER 29 - OCTOBER 15 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St. N. Y. 


PAINTINGS—OCT. 6 TO 25 


RUTH CHANEY 


ALSO GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


PUMA 


OILS * WATERCOLORS * DRAWINGS 
Beginning Oct. 3rd 


PU on ee eh ERY 


OpenSundays 2-5 59 W. 56, N. Y. 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


ll East 57 Street * New York 





Ferargil Galleries 





Frederic Newlin Price 










63 Kant 57 St.. New York 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum 
Terth Anniversary Exhibit to Oct. 3! 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL Perls Gall Paul L. Clem 
ens to Oct. 15 


HOUSTON, TEX Museum of Fine Arts: Litho 
graphs & Drawings by |. Moskowitz Oct. 5-26 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., David Strawn Art Gall 
Federation of Modern Painters & Scuptors, to 
Oct. 25 


KALAMAZOO, MICH Inst. of Arts: A. Wilke 
Ptgs. & Sculpture by Wm. Zorach, Oct. 3-26 

KANSAS CITY. MO., Nelson Gall.: Fletcher Mar 
tin: Chinese Art, to Oct. 3! 

LAWRENCE, KAN., Thayer Museum: Vance Ki:k 
land, to Oct. 21 

LOS ANGELES, CAL Chouinard Art Inst Ben 
Messick to Oct 15 

Nalzell Hatfield Gall Watercolors, to Oct. 31 

Foundation of Western Art: California Graphic Arts 
to Oct. 8 

Municipal Art Commission: Women Pters. of West 
to Oct. 31 


Stendah! Gall They Taught Themselves to 
Oct. 18 

Vigeveno Gall Small Ptgs. of Great Masters to 
Oct. 12 

MADISON, WIS.. Wisconsin Union: Loan Col'ec 
tion, to Oct. 10. S. Fein; J. Wilde, Oct. 10 
Nov. 3 


LOUISVILLE KY.. Speed Memorial Museum 
18th & 19th Century Fans; Oriental Art to Oct. 31 


MANCHESTER. WN. H., Currier Gall.: E. Warner 
Watercolors by Mrs. C Lanza Prints from 
Uruguay, to Oct. 31 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall Lotus 
Club Exhibit: African Negro Art, to Oct. 28 


MILWAUKEE, WIS Art Inst Oriental Art 
Modern Pictures, to Oct. 31 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN Inst. of Arts: Richard 
Haines to Oct. 21 

Univ. Gall Advertising Art, to Oct. 24. Ceramic 
Designs by S. Lissim, Oct. 10-Nov. 2 


MONTCLAIR WN. J., Art Museum: 20th Century 
Seulpture; F'ower Ptgs.: Prirts by British Art- 
ists in Service, Oct. 2-26 

MONTGOMERY. ALA., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Alabama Art League. to Oct. 31 


NEWARK, NWN. J., Artists of Today Gall.: M. S$ 
Simoson. to Oct. ti. G. V. Davis, Oct 13-25 

Newark Museum ‘Three Southern Neighbors,” 
Contemporary Section, to Dee. 31 

New Jersey Gall.: S. M. Wroht, to Oct. 4. E. 
Magrath, Oct. 6-18. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN... Yale Univ. Art Gall.: 
Birds in Texti'e Design, to Nov. 2. Early Ameri- 
ean Pottery & Glass, Oct. 12-Nov. 23. 

NEW HOPE, PA., Phillips Mill: Fall Exhibition 
Oct. 4-Nov. 2 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Delgado Museum: Louisiana 
State Annual, Oct. 5-30 

Gall. of Arts & Crafts Club: Members Exhibition 
to Oct. 31 

NORMAL. ILL., Illinois St»te Normal Univ 
Ewing Collection of Javanese Textiles, to Oct. 31 

NORWICH. CONN Slater Memorial Museum: 
Frederic Whitaker to Oct. 15 


OAKLAND, CAL., Art Gall.: Annual Exhibition, 
Oct. 5-Nov. 2 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA,. WPA Art Center: M 
Baker. to Oct. 5. Watercolor & Oi! Group, to 
Oct. 13. 


OMAHA, NEB... Josivn Memorial: Stotesbury Col- 


lection of Erglish Masterpieces: J Jamison, 
to Oct, 31 


OSHKOSH. WIS., Public Museum: Alice Thevin 
to Oct. 31. 

OXFORD, MISS. Art Gall.: Watercolors & Gou- 
aches, to Oct. 28. 

PARKERSSURG. W VA., Fine Arts Center: 
American Illustrators; Folk Art of Mexico; Mexi- 
ean & Latin American Prints, to Oct. 31. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Art Alliance: Art Teach 
ers Assoc., to Oct. 5. Artist Families. Oct. 8 
Nov. 2 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Univ. of Pittsburgh: Ameri 
can Waterco ors, to Oct. 15 

PITTSFIELD MASS Berkshire Museum F 
Thompson; Massachusetts Art Project, to Oct. 31 


PORTLAND, ORE Art Museum: Masterpieces of 
French Ptg., to Oct. 5 


PRINCETON, WN J 
Primitives, to Oct. 8 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Art Club: F. Usher DeVoll 
Memorial Exhibit to Oct. 12 


RALEIGH N.C. WPA Art Center: Glass & How It 
Is Made, to Oct. 22 


RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
The Appreciation of Art, to Dee. 7 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., Publie Library: Rochester 
Art Club Annual, to Oct. 31 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Art Assoc.: John Sloan; Rock 
ford Artists Annual, Oct.-Nov. 2 


SACRAMENTO CAL. Crocker Art Gall.: Portraits 
of Children, to Oct. 31 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Amer. Inst. of 
Architects Exhibit: Chiaroscuro Prints, to Oct. 31 


ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Waterco'ors 
by Western & Mid-Western Pters., to Oct. 30. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UT., Uteh State Art Center 
Watercolors from Louisiana Chinese-American 
Watercolors, to Oct. 2! 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Witte Memorial Museum 
Hari Kidd, to Oct. 18 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum: Ptg. of France Since French Revolution, 
to Oct. 31 

Elder & Co. Watercolors by H. Gretzner, to Oct. 4 
Watercolors by W. Lederer, Oct. 6-25. 

Gump's: Rubin; Modern French Masters, Oct. 10-31 

Museum of Art: Art Association Annual, to Oct. 5. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: B. Lasky, to Oct. 12 
D. Rhodes, to Oct. 22. E. Johanson & R. Allman, 
from Oct. |. M. Tolegian, from Oct. 6. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y., Skidmore Co'l 
Plan of a Ptg., Oct, 3-24. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: Northwest Art- 
ists Annual; Women Pters. of Washington, to 
Nov. 2. 


SEWANEE, TENN., Univ. of the South: Local 
Artists, to Oct. 31 


SHREVEPORT, LA... State Art Gall.: Louisiara 
No Jury Show, Oct. 5-31. 


SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: ‘‘Lines That Live;"’ 
D. Kirsch, Kady Faulkner & L. Thiessen; Etch- 
ings by L. Kupferman & S. Green, to Oct. 31. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Ptgs. commissioned by ‘‘Life,”’ to Oct. 12. Archi- 
tecture Old & New, to Oct. 31. 

G. W. V. Smith Gall.: Indian Art to Oct. 8 
Soldier-Artists Exhibit. Oct. 11-29 

TOLEDO, 0O., Museum of Art: American Water- 
colors; Russian lteons Oct. 5-26. 

TOPEKA, KAN., Community Art Center: Water- 
color Group, to Oct. tt. Currier & Ives Prints 
Oct. 6-12 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Watercolors by R. Blair; Etchings by K. Koll- 
witz, Oct. 5-28. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Landscape, 
Club, Oct. 5-24 

Corcoran Call.: American Etchings & Prints, to 
Oct. 26. 

National Gall.: Australian Art, from Oct. |. 

Public Library: Watercolors by G. Trois, to Nov. | 

Whyte Bookshop: Robert Ades, Oct. 6-31. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: Dela- 
ware Craftsmen, to Oct. 12. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.. WPA Museum of Art: Ptgs 
of indian Country, to Oct. 13. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: New Year 
Show, to Oct. 5. Z. Sepeshy, Oct. 3-26. 


Princeton Univ Italian 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Group, to Oct. 8 


Acad. Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 
Autumn Annual, Oct. 2-20 


Allison 32 E. 57 Etchings, to Ort. 8 
Jongkind: Etchings & Drawings, Oct. 12-31 


American British, 44 W. 56 Watercolors & 
Drawings; A. John: Drawings, to Oct. 10 


Argent, 42 W. 57 
M. Hanville; M. Hutchinson: Drawings, to Oct. It! 
Taylor; E. Morehouse, Oct. 13-25 


Artists, 113 W. 13 Stan, to Oct. 20 


Associated American, 711 Fifth 
R. Munsell, to Oct. 4 
Grosz, Oct. 6-Nov. | 


American Group. Oct. 7-25 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 Tony Sisti, Oct. 6-18 


Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
“A Group of Six,”’ to Oct. 20 


Bignou, 32 E. 57 Josiah Adés, Oct. 1-25 


Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Early Mexican, to Oct. 4 
A. Walkowitz: Ballet, Oct. 6-25 


Brandt, 50 E. 57 Old Masters, to Nov. | 
Brooklyn Museum Printed Art, to Oct. 19 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57 K. Kollwitz: 
Drawirgs, Lithographs & Sculpture, to Oct. {1 


Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Leo Amino: Sculpture, Oct. 3-Nov. | 


Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Ruth Chaney, Oct. 6-25 


Decorators, 745 Fifth..Members Annual, to Oct. 10 
Douthitt, 9 E. 57 R. Locatelli, to Nov. 1 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! Weathervanes to Oct. I! 
Americans, Oct. 13-Nov. 4 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Contemporary French, to Oct. 31 
Ernest Sumner, to Oct. 19 


57 Mural Sculpture, to Oct. 18 
Margules, to Oct. 19 


52 E. 19 Cartoonists Group, to Oct. 31 
460 Park Chas. Culver, to Oct. 15 
French, 41 E. 57..Contemporary French, to Oct. 31 


Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Contemporary Artists, to Oct. 10 
Grand Centra', 15 Vanderbilt 
Founders Show, to Nov. 13 
Latin American Prints, Oct. 6-18 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
Contemporary American, Oct. 7-25 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Edward Hewitt, to Oct. 15 
Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth 
Simon Lissim: Gouaches & Porcelains, to Oct. 3 
Kleemann, 28 E. 57.. .. Eilshemius, Oct. 6-25 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57,, Children of Britain, to Oct. 11 
Eric Isenburger, to Oct, 18 


8th St., 33 W. 8B 
Ferargil, 63 E. 


Kohn, 608 Fifth 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
Contemporary Americans, to Oct. 25 
Lasslow, 959 Madison 
XIX Century Ptgs., to Oct. 31 
John Levy, ti E. 57 
“The Story Telling Picture"’ to Oet. 25 
Macbeth, ti E. 57 Andrew Wyeth, Oct. 7-27 
Marchais, 40 E. 5! 
Tibetan Musical Instruments to Oct. 31 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 Modern French, to Oct. 31 
Midtown, 605 Madison Group, to Oct. 11 
Milch, 108 W. 57 American Artists, Oct. 6-25 
Montross, 785 Fifth A. Mark Datz, to Oct. 4 
Morton, 130 W. 57 
Watercolor & Oil Annual, to Oct. 25 
Museum of Modern Art 


Design in Furniture, to Nov. 9 
Grosz, from Oct. 7 


Neumann, 543 Madison..Modern Ptgs., to Oct. 31 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57 Edward Brown, Oct. 9-25 
Newman, 66 W. 55 Group to Oct. {1 
Abraham Ginsburg, Oct. 13-25 

N. Y. Historical Soc. 
American Scenes on Textiles, to Nov. 30 

N. Y. Public Library 
British XX Century Printmakers, to Nov. 30 

Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 
Nevelson: Sculpture & Drawings, to Oct. tI 

Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 

Whaling Prints, to Oct. 31 


Peter Helck, to Oct. 10 


O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
Frelinghuysen: Animal Sculpture, Oct. 14-31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 ..Group, to Oct. 11 
Elisabeth Lapinére, Oct. 13-26 
Perls, 32 E. 58 Frederick Haucke to Oct. 31 
Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington Eilshemius, to Oct. 31 
Puma 59 W. 56 Puma, from Oct. 3 

Reed, 46 W. 57 

Kasztelanic; Religious Art, to Oct. 5 
Indian Art; Group, Oct. 6-19 


Riverside, 310 Riverside C. Malinovsky; 
Chicago Soc. of Artists, Oct. 5-Nov. 9 
Arthur Silz Studio, 230 E. 15. Group, to Oct. 10 
Temple, 518 Madison 
Chinese Scroll Ptgs., to Oct. 4 
Vendome, 23 W. 56.......John Fraser, to Oct. 15 
Vernay, 124 E. 55 
English XVIII Century Furniture, Oct. 6-31 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55..Group: Love In Art, to Oct. 14 
Whitney Museum. .Children’s Art Classes, Oct. 7-29 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64....Ossip Zadkine, Oct. 2-25 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth 
Japanese Inro & Netsuke, to Oct. 15 





ART NEws 





JAMES VIGEVENO 


GALLERIES 
| LOS ANGELES 


Anniversary Exhibition 


SMALL PAINTINGS 
GREAT MASTERS 


RENOIR * COROT * MANET 


LUCAS CRANACH + REMBRANDT 





DOWNTOWN O 


FALL * 1941 


> 
ras 
Exhibition of New Paintings ‘a 
by Leading American Artists rm 

2 


opening October 7th 


43 EAST 5! STREET———-NEW YORK 


NIERENDORF 


SCULPTURE BY 


NEVELSON 


UNTIL OCTOBER |! 
18 EAST 57th, NEW YORK 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


Early American 
Paintings 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
(Heckscher Building) 
















A. MARK 


Recent Paintings 
SEPT. 22 - OCT. 4 





MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 


ar ar a ea ea ea er ae ‘merica’s first 


All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inqutries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 

















TONY SISTI 


Paintings and Drawings 
Oct. 6-18 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
38 East 57th St., N. Y. City 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


XIX and XX Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


11 East 57 Street. New York 


KROLL BRUCE STERNE 
ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
PITTMAN = RITMAN _ L. BLANCH 
FARNSWORTH WHORF and othen 


MILC GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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INVITATION 


AYIATIVID 


Vv YORK 


to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is 
provided by the coupon below. The price of $4.50 
will insure your receiving every one of the next 20 


issues at a saving of $2.50 over the newsstand 





price of 35 cents per copy. 








Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost 


of $4.50 for the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding 





/ YORK one. A note telling the recipient of your gift will 
accompany each subscription, or we can enclose one 

7 of your personal cards if you prefer. 

ee 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it to us together 
with your remittance TODAY. 


LERY | | 
Y. City 
ca’s first 

. devoted 

of native 

A unique 
quiries are 
LERY| | 
w York 
J 
TI 
3s 
RIES 
ector 
[. City 


YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU -o------------------------------------- 


TAIRS » 800 pages of indispensable information 
| SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM | 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN U.S.A. $4.50 ANNUAL FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION $5.50 





» 60 plates in full colors 
» 1200 other large, clear illustrations 


» 80 articles of feature importance 





THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
» 600 reviews of current exhibitions 
| | Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for one 
» 50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions year (20 issues) for which | enclose my check for $4.50. 
out the U. S. NAME — 
» 20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for ADDRESS Br 
gallery-goers 
Cory. STATE “n 


» and many other important features 


THIS SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE PLACED THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
» 320 news items on vital developments on art through- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
10-1-41 
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Pair of early circular salt cellars with air-beaded Set of 6 early wine glasses, the ogee bowls finely engraved with Rare Ansley Pellatt scent bottle with cameo of 
knops. 242” high. flower and leaf; on opaque twist stems. 5'2” high. George IV, from Falcon Glass Works. 414” high. 


IneLaNp Circa 1770 Pair $48.00 ENGLAND Circa 1760 Ser $120.00 ENCLAND Circa 1821 $75.00 


STEUBEN GLASS | 


\NNOUNCES THE ADDITION OF A 
SUPERB & EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 


ASSEMBLED FOR STEUBEN IN ENGLAND 


Unusval sweetmeat dish with notch cut tulip-shaped > oy a Te ~ T y Pair of very rare, early, baluster stem candlesticks 
bowl and faceted knopped stem. Flat cutting on foot. BY C I A I L D \\ IS ( I L< NI ION with double tears in stem, and air-beaded knops. 
634” high. On plain circular domed feet. 734” high. 


IneLAND Circa 1790 $95.00 AND N¢ yW SI 1( WN IN THE NEW ENGLAND Cire, 1735 Pain $475.00 


ANTIQUE ROOM 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 


Small engraved punch bowl on square moulded NEW YORK CITY One of a set of 12 early magnificently cut dessert 

pedestal base, from Hope family, commemorating plates with Vandyke cut borders; of fine color. 
the Battle of Waterloo. 74” high. 8',” diameter. 

ENGLAND Circa 1815 $125.00 IRELAND Circa 1780 Ser $800.00 


hah % Shi * 


Fine early boat-shaped fruit bowl with flat cutting, An exceptionally rare pair of Armorial ship’s decanters, engraved Interesting flat cut urn and cover on square base; 
supported on pillar moulded oval base. 942” x 534”. with crest and motto, arms of Caulfield of Ireland. 10” high. of fine color. 1042” high. 


IRELAND Circa 1780 $325.00 IRELAND Circa 1800 Pair $300.00 IRELAND Circa 1790 $215.00 





